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BLITBRATURB. 


THE EPICUREAN—A TALE.—BY T. MOORE. 


It is 90 long since the world has been favoured by a poem from the author of 
Lalla Rookh that the appearance of this volume cannot fail to excite unusnal 
euriosity, which its perusal will abundantly gratify. The greater part is occu- 
pied with the Epicurean, richly illustrated by some most fanciful and appropri- 
ate designs by Turner; and the remainder filled with the fragments of Alci- 
phron, a poem, in which the exquisite turns of Moore's most melodious muse 
will be easily recognised by the reader. 

We are informed in a short preliminary notice that the original plan of the 
Epicurean was to write it all in verse, and in the form of letters from the differ- 
ent personages introduced into it ; but that the great difficulty of managing in 
thyme the minor details of a story, so as to be tes without becoming prosaic, 
and, still more, the diffuse length to which the narrative in verse was likely to 
run, induced the author to abandon his design, after he had proceeded with it 
to a certain extent, and to commence and complete the work anew in prose. 
The poetical portion of the volume called Alciphron, contains the whole of the 
original rythmical design, with the addition of a letter of great beauty and 
— which will be wholly new to those who are already acquainted with the 

rean. 

at the author of Lalla Rookh should have found any difficulty in carrying 
on a narrative ia verse will probably surprise everybody who is familiar (and 
who is not?) with his works; forof all our poets, even from the prolitic time of 
the Winns, Curgvevanps, and Cuurcuyarvs, when all kinds of subjects were 
commitied to rhyme, to the present hour, England has never possessed a poet 
who exhibited so much felicity in the peculiar province of story telling in verse. 
The fluency, variety, and dramatic interest of the ‘Fire Worshippers” alone 
would be enough to establish the power of the poet in that hazardous species 





of romance, were there not remaining such a number of splendid proofs in | 


other shapes of his command over the sympathies of his readers. Some of 
his Irish melodies are little vignette narratives—the history of a whole life 
compressed into two or three stanzas; while his epistles in verse, his ‘* Two- 
penny Post-bag,” and his satires, display such a facility in the familiar treat- 
ment of the topics of ordinary life, that when we find the author of these re- 
markable productions confessing to a difficulty which he has so frequently van- 
quished, we may reasonably wonder at the self-complacency of that numerous 
brood of poetasters, who, from season to season, pour out upon a listless pub- 
lic their perpetual reams of octosyllabic fiction. But such difficulties as 
Moore discovers in compositions of this nature are, in fact, no difficulties at all 
to versifers of the class to which we allude. They run on the surface, and 
have se.gpore conception of the chsracter of the soil over which they skip 80 
lightly, thau if they had never descended from the clouds towards which they 
betray a constant tendency to ascend. 

The form of Alciphron, as we have already indicated, is epistolary. The 
subject is the same as the Epicurean, and the occasional resemblances between 
getiones passages is so close as to enable the curious to trace very distinctly 

3 of the transformation from the original verse into the musical prose 
of celebrated romance. Take the following as a specimen —Alciphron’s 
description of his dream at the foot of the statue of Venus. 


While thoughts like these absorb'd my mind, 

That weariness which earthly bliss, 
However sweet, still leaves behind, 

As if to show how earthly ’tis, 
Came lulling o’er me, and [ laid 

My limbs at that fair statue's base— 
That miracle, which Art hath made 

Of all the choice of Nature’s grace— 
To which so oft I’ve knelt and sworn, 

That, could a living maid like her 
Unto this wondering world be born, 

I would, myself, turn worshipper. 


Sleep came then o'er me—and I seem’d 
To be transported far away 

To a bleak desert plain, where gleam’d 
One single, melancholy ray, 

Throughout that darkness dimly shed 
From a small paper in the hand 

Of one, who, pale as are the dead, 
Before me took his spectral stand, 

And said, while, awfully a smile 
Came o’er the wanness of liis cheek— 

“ Go, and, beside the sacred Nile, 
“You'll find th’ Eternal Life you seek.” 

Here follows the same account as it was subsequently expanded into prose in 
the Epicurcan. 

_ hile thus indulging iu wild and melancholy fancies, I felt that lassitude 
which earthly pleasure, however sweet, leaves behind—come inaensibly over 
me, and at length sunk at the base of the statue to sleep. 

* But even in sleep, the same fancies still haunted me ; and a dream, so distant 
and vivid as to leave behind it the impression of reality; thus presented itself 
to my mind. I found myself suddenly transported to a wide and desolate plain, 
where nothing appeared to breathe, or move or live. The very sky that bene 
above it looke:t pale and extinct, giving the idea, not ot darkness but of light that 
had died ;—and had that whole region been the remains of some older world, 
left broken re and sunless, it could not have presented an aspect more dead and 
desolate. e only thing that bespoke life, throughout this melancholy waste, 
was a small spark of light, that at first glimmered in the distance, but, at length 
slowly a ched the bleak spot where! stood. As it drew nearer, I could 
see that its small, but steady, gleam came from a taper in the hand of an an- 
cient and venerable man, who now stood, like a pale messenger from the grave 
before me. After a few moments of awful silence, during which he looked at 
pte —— -_ — my very soul, he said, “‘ Thou, who seekest 
ete e, go unto the shores of the dark Nile—go unt 
~~ and thn = find = eternal life thou cochost ie ca aaa 

e can almost fancy that some of the readers of the assag i 
tempted to doubt which of them is the more beautiful. ashi Pm ee 

The next extract we shall take, describes ie enchanting form discovered by 

p in the chambers of the pyramids. The account of the place itself is 
80 exquisite, that we give it entire. 

*T was a small chapel, lin’d aroun 

With the fair, spangling marble, Sid 

In many @ ruin‘d shrine that stands 

Half seen above the Libyan sands 

The walls were richly sculptur’d e’er 

And character’d with that dark lore 

Of times before the Flood, whose key 

Was lost in th’ * Universe! Sea,’-— 

While on the roof was pictured bright 
The Theban beetle, as he shines, 
When the Nile’s mighty flow declines 

And forth the creature springs to light, ' 

With life regenerate in his wings :— 

Emblem of vain imaginings! 





Of a new world, when this is gone, 
In which the spirit still lives on! 


Direct beneath this type, reclin'd 

On a black granite altar, lay 
A female form, in crystal shrin’d, 

And looking fresh as if the ray 

Of soul had fled but yesterday. 
While in relief, of silvery hue, 

Graved on the altar’s front were seen 
A branch of lotus, brok’n in two, 

As that fair creature's life had been, 
And a small bird that from its spray 
Was winging, like her soul, away. 


But brief the glimpse I now could spare 

To the wild, mystic wonders round ; 
For there was yet one wonder there, 

That held me as by witchery bound. 
The lamp, that though the chamber shed 
Its vivid beam, was at the head 
Of her who on that altar alept ! 

And near it stood, wher first I came,-—— 
Bending her brow as if she kept 

Sad watch upon its silent flame— 

A female form, as yet so plac’d 

Between the lamp's strong glow and me, 
That I but saw, in outline trac'd, 

The shadow of her symmetry 
Yet did my heart—I scarce knew why— 

Ev'n at that shadow'd shape beat high. 
Nor long was it, ere full in sight 
The figure turn’d ; and, by the light 
Touch’d her features, as she bent 
Over the crystal monument. 

I saw ‘twas she—the same—the same— 

That la‘ely stood before me—bright’ning 
That holy spot, where she but came 

And went again, like summer lightning ! 


That part of the story of the Epicurean to which the following breathless 
and most vivid description refers, is familiar to everybody. 
But short that hope—for, as I flew 
Breathlessly up, the stairway grew 
Tremulous under me, while each 
Frail step, ere scarce my foot could reach 
The frailer yet J next must trust, 
Crumbled behind me into dust ; 
Leaving me, as it crush'd beneath, 
Like shipwreck’d wretch who, in dismay 
Sees but one plank 'twixt him and death, 
And shuddering feels that one give way ! 
And still [ upward went—with nought 
Beneath me but that depth of shade, 
And the dark flood, from whence I caught 
Each sound the falling fragments made. 
Was it not fearful !—still move frail 
Atevery step crash'd the light stair, 
While, as I mounted, e’en the rail 
* That up into that murky air 
Was my sole guide, began to fail !— 
When, stretching forth an anxious hand, 
Just, as beneath my tottering stand, 
Steps, railway, all, together went, 
I touch’d a massy iron ring, 
That there—by what kind genius sent 
I know not—in the darkness hung ; 
And grasping it, as drowners cling, 
To the last hold, eo firm I clung, 
And through the void suspended swung. 


Sudden, as if that mighty ring 
Were link’d with all the winds of heav'n, 
And, like the touching of a spring, 
My eager grasp had instant given 
Loose to all blasts that ever spread 
The shore or sea with wrecks and dead— 
Around me, gusts, gales, whirlwinds rang 
Tumultuous, and I seemed to hang 
Amidst an elemental war, 
In which wing’d tempests—of all kinds 
And strengths that winter's stormy star 
Lights through the Temple of the Winds 
In our own Athens—battled round, 
Deafening me with chaotic sound. 
Nor this the worst—for, holding still 
With hands unmov'd, though shrinking oft, 
I found myself, at the wild will 
Of countless whirlwinds, caught aloft, 
And round and round, with fearful swing, 
Swept, like a stone-stot in a sling! 
Till breathless, mazed, I had begun.— 
So ceaselessly I thus was whirled,— 
To think my limbs were chained upon 
That Wheel of the Infernal World, 
To turn which, day and night, are blowing 
Hot, withering winds that never slumber ; 
And whose sad rounds, still going, going, 
Eternity alone can number! 
And yet, ev’n then—while worse than Fear 
Hath ever dreamt seem’d hovering near, 
Had voice but ask’d me, “is not this 
“A price too dear for aught below!” 
I should have seid ‘ for knowledge, yes— 
* But for bright, glorious Woman—no.” 
At last, that whirl, when all my strength 
Had nearly fied, came to an end ; 
And, through that viewless void, at length, 
I felt the still grasp’d ring descend 
Rapidly with me, till my feet— 
Oh, ne'er was touch of land so sweet 
To the long sea worn ex le—found 
A resting-place on the firm ground. 
At the same instant o’er me broke 
A glimmer through that gloom so chill,— 
Like day-light, when beneath the yoke 
Of tyrant darkness struggling still— 
And by th’ imperfect gleam it shed, 
I saw before me a rude bed, 
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Where poppies, strew’d upon a heap 
Of wither'd lotus, wooed to sleep. 
Blessing that couch—es I would bless, 
Ay, ev’n the absent tiger's lair, 
For rest in such stark weariness,— 
I crawl’d to it and sunk down there, 


In these lines the music of I-2lla Rookh is revived, and we have again the 
same charming and fascinating numbers, the same bright play of fancy, and 
the same rich and picturesque burst of images. 

The letter of the High Priest—which will be new to all readers—is a master 
piece in its kind, unveiling the daring hypocrisy and subtle arts of the order 
with fearless and luminous eloquence. One passage must suffice :— 

But, to my point,—a youth of this vain school, 

But one, whom Doubt itself hath failed to cool 

Down to that freezing point, where Priests despair 

Of any spark from th’ altar catching there,— 

Hath, some nights since,—it was, methinks, the night 

That followed the full Moon’s great annual rite,— 
rough the dark, winding ducts, that downward stray 

To these esrth-hidden temples, tracked his way, 

Just at that hour when, round the Shrine, and me, 

The choir cf blooming nymphs thou long’st to see, 

Sing their last night-hymn in the Sanctuary. 

The clangour of the marvellous Gate, that stands 

At the Well’s lowest depth—which none but hands 

Of new, untaught adventurers, from above, 

Who know not the safe path, e’er dare to move,— 

Gave signal that a foot profane was nigh :— 

*T was the Greek youth, who, by that morning’s sky, 

Had been observed, curiously wandering round 

The mighty fanes of our sepulcbral ground. 


Instant, th’ Initiate’s Trials were prepared,— 
The Fire, Air, Water; all that Orpheus dared, 
That Plato, thet the bright hair’d Samian pass’d, 
With trembling hope, to come to—what, at last? 
Go, ask the dupes of Myst’ry ; question him 
Who, mid terrific sounds and spectres dim, 
Walks at Eleusis ; ask of those, who brave 
The dazzling miracles of Mithra’s Cave, 
With its seven starry gates; ask all who keep 

rrible night-myst'ries where they weep 
And how! sed dirges to the answering breeze, 
O’er their dead Gods, their mortal Deities,— 
Amphibious, hybrid things, that died as men, 
Drown'd, hang’d, empaled, to rise, as God’s, again ;— 
Ask them, what mighty secret lurks below 
This sev’n-fold mystery—can they tell thee? No; 
Gravely they keep that only secret, well 
And faitly kept,—that they have none to tell ; 
And, duped themselves, console their humble pride 
By duping thenceforth all mankind beside. 


And such th’ advance in fraud since Orpheus’ time,— 
That earliest master of our craft sublime,— 

So many minor Mysteries, imps of fraud, 

From the great Orphic Egg have wing’d abroad, 
That, still to’ uphold our temple’s ancient boast, 
And seem most holy, we must cheat the most ; 
Work the best miracles, wrap nonsense rou 

In pomp and darkness, till it seems profound ; 

Play on the hopes, the terrors of mankind, 

With changeful skill; and make the haman mind 
Like our own sanctuary, where no ray, 

But by the priest’s permission, wins its way,— 
Where, through the gloom as wave our wizard rods, 
Moasters, at will, are conjured into Gods; 

While reason, like a grave-faced mummy, stands, 
With her arms swathed in hieroglyphic bands. 


The volume in which these pieces are contained is worthy of the genius of 
the poet. The typography is clear, and the embellishments are of a high or- 
der of excellence. We might be tempted into eome discursive criticism u 
the peculiar felicity of the poems, but that it would be a work of superogation. 
The extracts we have given will enable the reader to see that this accomplished 
muse who has been so long silent, is as radiant and youthful as ever; and we 
trust that the reception of this publication may induce her to resume those 
spells which she has never employed in vain. If such poetry as we have dis- 
played in these brilliant passages could be once more revived amongst us, the 
age would cease to be characterized as an age of mechanism and steam engines. 
It is the want of such poetry, and not of the spirit of appreciation that has ac- 
quired for us this cold and matter-of-fact reputation. 


EOE 


MORAL ECONOMY OF LARGE TOWNS. 
PUNS AND PUNISHMENT. 


What may be called social science is yet in its infancy ; like the young Her- 
cules it has been attacked by serpents in its cradle—untike him it has not suc- 
ceeded in crushing the venomous reptiles; the fangs have beea driven deep, 
the poison circulates through all its veins. It is received almost as an axiom 
that vice and misery must necessarily co exist with every large aggregation of 
human beings, and that all efforts for their extirpation are and must be utterly 
unavailing. An appeal is made to statistical! science for evidence of this dis- 
heartening fact; the criminal records of almost every country prove that crimes 
are annually produced in very nearly the same number, and the same districts. 
Every class of crime also is found to have peculiar and unvariable relations to 
sex, age, and season; even the proportions of accessory circumstances seem 
fixed and definite ; the instruments employed in committing murder, which one 
would suppose to be a fact wholly dependent on accident or caprice, are found 
to follow some inexplicable rule, and to recur in nearly the safe proportions Ip 
successive returns. There is a double tax of human suffering levied more re- 
gularly, and paid more punctually than those imposed by the Parliament; on 
the ene side injury to property or person ; on the other imprisonment, transpor~ 
tation, and the seaffo'd. ‘I'sis double tax cannot be imputed to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; in every sense of the word it is beyond Baring. He cannot 
easily predict whether there wi!l be a surplus or a deficit in the revenue for the 
spring or autumn quarter; but the statistician can prophesy with all but ma- 
thematical preeision how many will raise the assassin’s knife, administer the 
drugged chalice, or in minor crimes, how many will pick locks and pockets The 
statistics of crime are fixed as those of vitality, yet few, miserably few efforts 
have been made to discover the nature of the laws by which they are regulated. 

From the regulsr sequence of crime in society it is obvious that society must 
itself both produce the germs of guilt, and offer the facilities necessary for their 
developement. Every social condition end state contain within themselves a 
certain number, and a certain order of offences, which result as necessary con- 
sequences from their organisation ; It would be almost just to say, that society 
prepares the crime, and that the ostensible criminal is only the instrument by 
which it is executed, 
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These observations may at the first glance appear discouraging to philan- 
thropy, end degrading to humanity ; but, when more closely examined, they 
‘will be found full of consolation for the one, and of bope for che other. They 
show that the cause is not in nature, but in artifical institutions, and, conse- 
quently, that there is a possibility of ameliorating lifé by making some changes 
in the condition of social existence. , 

Experiecce, in fact, hag proved, that the worst use to which you can tum a 
man is to turn hi off at the scaffuld,—that in drinking and hanging there may 
be such a thing asa drop too much,—that the toli levied at Tyburn, when it 
was a turnpike to eternity, instead of to Uxbridge, was rather exorbitant,—and 
that death was, after all, an inadequate remedy for the evils of life. Common 
sense urged that a change from this world to the next was rather too much 
change to give for a forged note or a bad shilling; and doubts were entertain- 
ved of the trilogy which described a church, a tavern, and a gibbet as the cssen- 
tial characteristics of a civilized country. Improved markets were once de- 
scribed ina Waterfuri paper by the phrase, ‘deed pigs are lovking up ;” but 
mobody would venture to assert that improved morals could be tested by dead 
men looking up or down. In short, respice funem proved to be an exceedingly 
pernicious versivn of the aphorism, respice finem 

Public opinion, wearied of tiuding newspapers, by their frequent report of 
executions, turned into nvose-pape:s, began to condemn the puyishmeni, and 

rdon the criminal Prosecutors refused to become persecutors; witierses 
withheld evidence ; and juries found verdicis, in which the class fication of le- 
gal crimes was treated with a contempt, of which finding a man guilty of man- 
slaughter who had stolen a pair of leathern breeches is far from being au exag- 
gerated specimen. Sentences were also rar:ly followed vy executions. The 
prerogative of mercy was 0 frequently exerc sed, that crim nals were as much 
an suspense before an execution as aiter; and, in con-equence of the uncer- 
tainty of suffering, candidates for the halter became rather more humerous than 
those for the altar. It was manifest that the rope had farled, and consequently 

it was necessary to try some o her jine. To use the miseravle pun which is 
sculptured ai Blenheim—Guallows wes aceck that would no fight. 

These truths were manifest ioali the world except statesmen and legislators. 
For more tian half a century the amelioration of our criminal code was resisted 
by the lovers of things as they are, with as much zeal as if pensions hud been 
intimately connected. A*clamour was raised against those who proposed that 
mailder measures should be adopted ; it was insinvated thut they were taking 
precautionary steps for theirownsafety. Tous, when an essay on the Abolition 
of Capital Pasishments was read in the Philosophical Society of Cork, it was 
officially described in the following terms :— 


Next orator Dowden harangued 
*Tillthe ears of his hearers were callous, 
And, knowing he’s sure to be hang’d, 
Endeavour'd to tumble the gallows. 


Dowden, however, still survives—and Jack Keich may exclaim, “ Othello’s oc- 
<upation’s gone !” 

anging was suspended, or rather dropped, and transportation came into fa- 
shion. It furnished the means of getting md of the criminal without taku g 
away life; and this apparent mercy disgu.sed the clumsiness of the expedient. 
Tt is truly surprising how long it tovk people to discover that penal coluvies are 
envrmous blunders, and that moral reformation is Lopeless in aggregutions of 
prigs, prostitutes, and pickpockets. Jn such a society, vice of wecessity be- 
came the prime element of the social system, and “not to be corrupted was 
the shame.” Thieves’ Latin became a sort of coart language at Siduey ; 
Grose took the place of Johnson, and of course, grossness carried the day over 
decency. P.ofane swearing went to such an extent, that New Hoiland, like 
Old Holland, became a coun'ry of dams; picking pockets reached the perfec- 
tion which migh: be expected in a country where nature has supplied kangaroos 
with pouches, for the express purpose of training young practitioners in the art 
of conveyancing ; instead of a cuntinent, Australia became an incontinent ; the 
name of the southern island was like to be extended tothe group, aod the 
whole named Van Deman's Land; the very ocean seemed about to change 
name and nature, and to become Beliigerent instead of Pacific. Transvoria 
tion was, in fact, a joke to the criminal, aud no joke toeverybody else. These 
results, which individual sagacity might easily have predicted, surely perplexed 
collective wisdom. The Ornithorynchus Paradoxus was not more puzzling to 
phiiosophers then the Sidney-thievus-paradoxus to statesmen. ‘They hac! dream- 
ed that Austral a wou'd be a new Arcadia, and found, on waking, that the coun- 
‘try was going to pot instead of to Pan. 

The next expedient was Penitentiary Reform. It was proposed that gaols 
should become adult schcols; turnkeys, moral lecturers; fetters, Lockes on the 
Human Understanding ; and the tread-mill itself a new Gradus ad Parnassuin. 
They seem, however, to have forgotten that it is not so easy to keep the pupils 
of a gaol as the pupils of the eyes perpetually under the lasb ; and morevver, 
students were not detained for a sufficient length of time to complete their 
education It requires, according to the testimony of physiologists, at least 
nine months for the delivery of a good buy ;—now at least nine-tenths of the 
commitials in England are for periods under six months, anu hence most of our 
gavl deliveries must necessarily be mere abortions 

Penal imprisonment for short periods has utterly failed as a means of dimi- 
nishing crime or reforming criminals ‘The best test of its efficiency is the 
Proportion of re-committals ; and taking the most accurate returns, those of 
the Glasgow Bridewell, we find that the re-committals vary inversely as the 
period of imprisonment for the first offence. 


Out of every hundred condemned to imprisonmeat for a first 
offence :— 
En those committed for 14 days, 


75 per cent. were re-committed 
60 
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The notion that justice is only legalized revenge, and that every crime must 
be atoned for by a certain amount of physical suffering, prevails so universally, 
‘that it may almust be said to have passed into an article of faith. Never was 
there a greater or more mischievous delusion. It includes the absurdity, that 
pain should be produced merely for its own sake; aud it has led to the waste 
of a vast amount of power and machinery in punishing crime, which might 
have been beuveficially aprlied to its prevention. It has induced people to de- 
vise horrible severities and barbarous tortures, which, after inflicting incalcula- 
dle suffermg, incroased crime rather than checked it. We have traced the 
evils of this error in the three principal systems of punishment, death, exile, 
painful imprisonment, and we have found that morals are not, like bacon, to be 
cured by hanging; nor like wine, to be improved by sea-voyages ; nor like ho- 
ney, to be preserved in cel’s. 

That crime has thus proportionally decreased is undeniable. There never 
‘was a period when persons and properties were more secure in England. Who 
mow sleeps with pistuls beneath his pillow, or hangs a blunderbuss within 
weach of his bolster? How many Londoners deem it necessary to spend a 
morial half hour every night in bolting, and chaining doors and windows? 
And tais security has not been the consequence of increased severity of pu- 
nishment ; it has, on the contrary, been accompanied with a continuous relax- 
atioa of the pena! code not only in the letter, but still more in the spirit of its 
administration. Criminality has assumed a milder form, as the punishment of 
-criminality has become less severe ; and crimes have diminished doubly, that is 
in mtensity, and in their proportion to amount of proper:y, so as more than to 
counterbalance their numerical multiplicity. To determine how far the last ele 
ment is capable of reduction, it will be necessary \o investigate the sources of 
crime separately and cautiously ; and the way for this inquiry is cleared by 
removing ail the nonsense based on the belief that criine was to be cured by 


We bave already said that the institutions of society determine the condi- 
tions of social existence; but we must add, that the action of the institutions 
is complex, even when the condition is most simple Ir. parsving our investi- 
E2tions, we must therefore examine the conditions as they actually exist. Such 
2 course will, of necessity, often lead us into strange company; but vice must 
‘be fearlessly tracked to its most secret haunts, if we desire to estab'ish the se 
curity of virtue ; just as it is necessary to study disease in order to discover the 
art of preserving health. 


ON MURDER CONSIDERED AS ONE OF THE FINE 
. ARTS. 


- From Blackwood's Magazine. 
Doctor Norts, 

Yow are a liberal man : liberal in the true classical sense, not in the slang 
sense of modern politicians and education-mongers. Being so, J ain sure that 
‘ou will sympathize with my case [ arn an ill-used man, Dr North—particu 

ly it wsed ; and, with your permission, I w Il briefly explain how. A back 
scene of calumny wilt be laid open; but you, Doctor, will make all things 
‘square agsin. One frown from you, directed to the proper quarter, or a warn 
“ing sbake of the crutch, will set me right in public opinion, which at present, 


Che Albion. 


I am sorry to say, is rather hostile to me and mine—all owing to the wicked arts 
of slanderers. But you shall hear. ; 
A good many years ago I came forward in the character of a dilettante in 
murder. Perhaps dilettante may be too strong a word. Connoisseur is better 
suited to the scruples and infirmity of public taste. 1 suppose there is no harm 
in ‘hat at least. A man is not bound to put his eyes, ears, and understanding 
into his breectes pocket when he mects with a murder. If te is not in a duwn- 
right comatose state, | suppose he m \st see that one murder is better or worse 
than another in pomtof good taste. Murders have their litile differences aud 
shades of merit as well as statues, pictures, ofatories, cameos, intaglios, or 
what not. «You may be aogry with the man for talking too much, or too pub- 
lcly, (as to the too much, twat [ deny—a man can.never cultivate his taste too 
bighly ;) but you must aliow him to think, at any rate; and you, Doctor—you 
think, 1 am sure, both deeply and correctly on the subject. Well, would you 
believe it! all my neighbours came to hea of that litie esthetic essay which 
you bad published : and, unfortunately, hearing at the very same time of a 
Club that I was connected with, and a Dioner at which | presided—both tend- 
ing to the same little omj-ct as the essay, viz., the diffusion of a just taste among 
her Majesty’s subjects, they got up the most berbarous calumules sgainst me. 
In particular, they said that |, or that the Club, which comes to the same thing, 
had offered bounti-s on well conducted homici‘es—with a scale of draw-backs, 
in case of any ene defect or flaw, according to a table issued to private friends. 
Now, Doctor, I'll tell you the whole truth about the Dinaer and the Club, and 
you'll see how malicious the world is. But tirst let ine tell you, confidentially, 
what my reai principles are upon the matters in question. ’ 
As to murder, I never committed one in my life. It's a well-known thing 
amongst all my friends, I can get a paper to certify as much, signed by lots 
of people. Indeed, if you come to that, [doubt whe:her many people could 
produce as stro: g a certificate. Mine would beas big as atable-cloth. There 
1s indeed one member of the Club, who pretends to say that he caught me once 
making too free with his throat on a club night, after every body else had re- 
tired. But, observe, he shuffles in his story according to his state of civiliza- 
tion. When noi far gone, he contents h mself with saying that he caught me 
egling his throat ; and that I was melancholy for some weeks after, and that 
my voice sounded in a way expressing, to the nice ear of a connoisseur, the 
sense of opportunities lost—but the Cluo all koow tnat he’s a disappointed man 
himselt, ond that he speaks querulously at times about the fatal neglect of a 
man’s coming abroad without his tools Besides, all this is an affair botweeg 
two amateurs, and every body makes allowances for little asperities and sore- 
nesses in such acase. * But,” say you, “if no murderer, my correspondent 
may have encouraged, or even have bespoke a murder.” No, upon my honour 
—nothing of the kind. And that was the very point I wished to argue for 
your satisfaction. The truth is, J am a very particular man in every thing re- 
lating to murder; and perhaps | carvy my delivacy too far. The S:agyrite must 
justly, and possibly with a view to my case, placed virtue in the rd peo y or 
middle point between twoextremcs A golden mean is certainly what every 
man should aim at. But it is easier talking than doing: and, my infirmity 
being notorious!y too much milkiness of heart, I find it difficult to maintaia 
that steady equatorial line-between the two poles of too much murder on the 
one hand, and too little on the other. Iam too sofi—Doctor, too soft; and 
people get excused through me—nay go through life wi hout an attemp: made 
upon them, that ought not to be excused. I betieve if I had the management 
of things there would hardly be a murder from year's end to year’s end. In 
fact ('m for virtue, and goodness, and all that sort of thing. And two lustances 
I'll give you to what an extremity I carry my virtue. The first may seem a 
trifle ; but not if you knew my nephew, who was certainly burn to be hanged, 
and would have beeu so long ago, but for my restraining voice. He is horribly 
amb tious, and thinks himself a man of cultivated taste in most branches of 
murder, whereas, in fact, he has not one idea on the subject, but such as he bas 
stolen from me. This is so well known, that the Club has twice blackballed 
him, though every indulgence was showe to him as my relative. People came 
to me and said—* Now rea'ly, President, we would do much to serve a rela- 
tive of yours. But still, what can be said? You know yourself that he'll dis- 
grace us. If we were to e'ect him, why, the next thing we shoud hear of would 
be some vile butcherly murder, by way of jusifying our choice. And what 
sort of a concern would it be? You kuow, as well as we do, that it would be 
a disgraceful affair, more worthy of the shambles than of an artist's atéeler — 
He would fall upon some great big man, some huge farmer returning druok 
from a fair. There would be plenty of blood, and that he would expect us to 
take in lieu of taste, finish, scenical grouping ‘Then, again, how would he 
tool! Why, most probably with a cleaver and a couple of paving stones: so 
that the whole coup d’eil would remind you rather of some hidious Ogre or 
Cyclops, than of the delicate operatur of the 19th century.” The picture was 
drawn with the hand of truth ; that I could not but allow, and, as to personal 
feelings in the matter, I dismiss+d them from the first. The next morning | 
spoke to my nephew—I was delicately situated, as you see, but I determined 
‘hat no consideration should induce me to flinch from my duty. “John,” said 
1, ** you seem to me to have taken an erroneous view of life and its duties.— 
Pushed on by ambition, you are dreaming rather of what it might be glorious 
to attempt than what it would be possible for you to accomplish. Believe me, 
it is not necessary to a man’s respectability that he should commit a murder.— 
Many a man has passed through life most respectably, without attempting any 
species of homicide—good, bad, or indifferent. It is your first duty to «sk 
yourself, guid valeant humeri, quid ferre recusent? we cannot all be brilliant 
men in this life. And it is fur your mterest to be contented rather with a hum- 
ble station well filled, than to shock everybody with failures, the more conspi- 
cuous by contrast with the ostentation of their promises.” Joho made no an- 
swer, he looked very sulky at the moment, and I am in hopes that I have saved 
a near relation from making a fool of himself by attempting what is as much be- 
yond his capacity as an epic poem. Others, however, te!l me that he is medi- 
tating @ revenge upon me and the whole Club. But let this be as it may, liberav 
animam meam; and, as you see, have run some risk with a wish to diminish 
the amount of homicide. But the other case still more forcibly illustrates my 
virtue. A man came to me as a candidate for the place of my servant, just 
then vacant. He had the reputation of having dabbled a litile in our art ; some 
said not without merit. What startled me, however, was, that he supposed 
this art to be part of his regular duties in my service Now that was a thing I 
would not alow; so I said at once, * Richard, (or James, as the case might 
he,) you misunderstand my character. If a mao will and must practise this 
difficult (and allow me to add, dangerous) branch of art—if he bas an overruling 
genius for it, why, he might as well pursue his studies whilst living in my ser 
vice as in another's. And also, I may observe, that it can do no harm eisher to 
himself or to the subject on whom he operates, that he should be guided by 
men of more taste than himself. Genius may do much, but long study of 
the art must always entitle a man to offer advice. So far I will go—gener al 
principles I will suggest. But, as to any partcular case, once for all 
I will have nothing to do with it. Never tell me of any special work 
of art you are meditating—I set my face against it in toto. For if 
once a man indulges himself in murder, very soon he comes to think 
little of robbing; and from ronbing he comes next to drivking and Sabbath- 
breaking, and trom that to incivility and procrastination. Once begin upon 
this downward path, you never know where you are ‘o stop. Many a man 
las ‘dated his ruiv from some murder or other that perhaps he thuvght little of 
at the time. Principris obsta—that’s my rule.” Such was my speech, and | 
have always acted up 'o it; so if that is not being virtuous, [ should be glad 
to know what is. But now about the Dinner and the Clb. The Ciub was 
not particularly of my creation ; it arose pretty much as other similar associa- 
tions, for the propagation of truth and the communication of new ideas, rather 
from the necessity of things than upon any one man’s suggestion. As to the 
Dinner,)f any mon more than another could be hel: responsible for that, it wasa 
member known amongst us by the name of Toad-in-the hole He was so calied 
from his gloomy misanthrophica! disposition, wh ch ted him into constant dis- 
paragemeuts of all modern murders as vicious al-oriions, belonging to no au 
then'ic school of art. The finest performances of our own age he snaled at 
cynically ; and at length this querulous homour grew upon him so much, and 
he became so notorious as a laudator temporis acti, thst few people cared to 
seek his society. This made him still more fierce and truculent. He went 
about muitering and growling; wherever you met him he was soliloqvizing 
and saying, ‘despicable pretender—without grouping—without two ideas up- 
on handliog—without "—and there youlost him. At length existence seemed 
to be painful tohim; he rarely spoks,he seemed conversing with phantoms in 
the air, his house-keeper informed ns that his rea‘ing was nearly confined to 
God's revenge upon Murder, by Reynolds, and a more ancient book of the s1me 
title, noticed by Sir Walter Scott in his Fortunes of Nigel. Sometimes, per- 
haps, he — read in the Newgate Calendar down to the year 1788, but he 
never looked into a book more recent In fact, he had a theory with regard to 
the French Revolution, as having been the great cause of degeneration in mur 
der. “ Very soon sir,” he used to say, “‘ men will have lost the art of killing 
poultry: the very rudiments of the art will have perished! Inthe year 1811 
he retired from general society ‘Toad in-the-hole was no more seen in 
any public resort. We missed him from his wonted haunts—nor up the lawn, 
nor at the wood was he. By the side of the main conduit his listless length 
at noontide he would s'retch, and pore upon the filth ‘hat muddled by. “ Even 
dogs are not what they were. sir—not what they should be. I remember in 
my grandfather's time that some dogs had an idea of murder. J have known 
a mast/ff lie in ambush for a rival, sr, and mur'er him with pleasing cir- 
cumstances of good taste. Yes, sir, 1 knew a tom-ca’ that was an #ssassin 
Rut now” and then, the subject growing too painful, he dashed his band 











to his forehead, and went off abruptly ina homeward dircction towards his fa- 
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vourite conduit, where he was seen by an amateur iu such a state he thought 
it dangerovs to address him. Soon after be shut himself entirely up; it was 
understood that he had resigned hiinself to melancholy ; end at length the pre- 
Vailing notion was—that Toad-in-the hole had hanged himself. 

The world was wrong there, as it has been on sume other questions. Toad- 
in the-hole might be sleeping, but dead he was not; and of that we soon had 
ocular proof. One movning in 1812 an amateur surprised us with the news 
that be had seen Toad in-the-hole brushing with hasty steps the dewe away to 
mvet the postman by the conduit side. Even that was something : how much 
more, to hear that he had shaved his beard—had laid aside his sad coloured 
clothes, and was adorned like a bridegroom of ancient days. What could be 
the meaning of all this! Was Toad-in-the-hole mad! or how? Soon after 
the secret was explained—in more than a figurative sense “the murder was 
out” For in came the London morning papers, by which it appeared that 
but three days before a murder, the most superb of the century by many de- 
grees, had occurred in the heart of London. TI need hardly say, that this was 
the great exterminating chef d auvie of Williams at Mr. Marr’s, No 29, Rat- 
cliffe Highway. That was the début of the art'st; at least for anything the 
public knew. What occurred at Mr. Williamson’s, twelve nights alterwards— 
the second work turned out from the same ch'sel—some people provounced 
even superior. But Toad-in-the-bole always “reclaimed’’—he was even an- 
gry at comparisons. ‘This vulgar gout de comparaison, as La Bruyere calls 
it,”” be would often remark, “ will be our ruin; each work hes its own sepa- 
rate characteristics—each in and for itself is incomparable. One, perhaps, 
might suggest the Iliad—the other the Odyssey: what do you get by such 
comparisons? Neither ever was, or will be surpassed ; and when you've talk- 
el for hours, you must still come back to that.’’ Vain, however, as all criticism 
might be, he o!ten said that volumes might be written ou each case for itself; 
and ne even proposed to publish in quarto on the subject. 

Meantime, how had Toad-in-the hole happened to heer of this great work 
of art so early in the morning! He had received an account by express, dis- 
patched by a correspondent in London, who watched the progress of art on 
Toady's behalf, with a general commission to send off a special express, at 
whatever cost, in the event of any estimable works appearing—how much 
more upon occasion of a ne plus ultra in art! The express arrived in the night 
time ; ‘Toad-in-the-hole was then gone to bed; he had been muttering and 
grumbling for hours, but of course he was called up. On reading the account, 
he threw his arms round the express, called him his brother and his preserver; 
settled a pension upon him for three lives, and expressed his regret at not 
having itin his power to knight him. We, on our part—we amateurs, I 
mean—having heard that he was abroad, and therefore had mot hanged himself, 
made sure of soon seeing him amongst us. Accordingly he soon arrived, 
knocked over the porter on his road to the readmg-reom; he seized every 
man’s band as he passed him—wrung it almost frantically, and kept ejacula- 
ting, ‘ Why, now, here’s something like a murder !—this isthe revl thing— 
this is genuine—that is what you can approve, can recommend to a friend: this 
—says every man on reflection—this is the thing thet ought to be'’ Then, 
looking at particular friends, he said—** Why, Jack, how are yout Why, Tom 
how are you? bless me, you look ten years younger than when I last saw you.” 
** No, sir,” L replied, “it is you who look ten years younger.” ‘Dol? well, 
I shooldn’t wonder if I did ; such works are enough to make us all young.” 
And in fact the general opinion is, that Toad-in the-ho'e would have died but 
fur this regeneration of art, which he called a second age of Leo the Tenth ; 
and it was our duty, he said solemnly, to commemorate it. At present, and 
en attendant—rather as an occasion for a public participation in public sympa- 
thy, than as in i'selfany commensurate testimony of our interest—he proposed 
that the Club should meet and dine together. A splendid public dinner, there- 
fore, was given by the Club; to which all amateurs were invited from a dis- 
tance of 100 miles. 

Of this Dinner there are ample short-hand notes amongst the archives of the 
Club. But they are not * extended,” to speak diplomatically ; and the repor- 
ter is missing —I believe, murdered. Meantime, in years long after that day, 
and on an occasion perhaps equally interesting, viz., the turning up of Thugs 
and Thuggism, another dinner was given. Of this I myself kept notes, for 
fear of another accident to the short-hand reporter. AndI here subjoin them. 
Toad -in-the-hole, I must mention, was present at this dinner. In fact, it was 
one of its sentimental incidents. Being as old as the valleys at the diner of 
1812; naturally, he was as old as t/ie hills atthe Thug Dinner of 1833. He 
had taken to wearing his beard again; why, or with what view, it passes my 
persimmon to tell you. But so it was. And his appearance was most venigs 
and venerable. Nothing could equal the angelic radiance of his smile as he 
enquired afier the wnfortunate reporter, (whom, as a piece of private scandal, I 
should tell you that he was himself supposed to have murdered, in a rapture 
of creative art :) the answer was, with roars of laughter, from the under sheriff 
of our county—*‘ non est inventus.”” Toad-in-the hole laughed outrageausly 
at this: in fact, we all thought he {was choking; and, at the earnest request 
of the company, a musical composer furnished a most beautiful glee upon the 
occasion, which was sung five times after dinner, with universal applause and 
inextinguishable laughter, the words being these, (and the chorus so con- 
ween as most beautifully to mimic the peculiar laughter of Toad-in-the- 

ole :)— 


‘* Et interrogatum est a Toad-in-the hole—Ubi est ille reporte: 1 
Et responsum est cum cachinno—Non est inventus.” 
CHORUS. 
“ Deinde iteratum est ab omnibus, cum cachinnatione undulente 
—Non est inventus.” 





Toad-in-the-hole, I ought to mention, about nine years before, when an ex- 
press from Edinburgh brought him the earliest intelligence of the Burke-and- 
Hare revolution in the art, went mad upon the spet; and, instead of a pension 
to the express for even one life, or a knighthood, endeavoured to burke him; in 
consequence of which he was put into a straight waistcoat. And that was the 
reason we liad no dinner then. But now all of us were alive and kicking, 
strait waistcoaters and others ; in fact, not one absentee was reported upon the 
entire roll. There were also many foreign amateurs present. 

Dinner being over, and the cloth drawn, there was a general call made for 
the new glee of Non est inventus ; but, as this would have iaterfered with the 
requisite gravity of the company during the earlier toasts, I overruled the call. 
After the national toasts had been given, the first official toast of the day was— 
The Old Man of the Mountains—dreunk in solemn silence. 

Toad-in-the-hole returned thanks in a neat speech. He likened himself te 
the Od Man in the Mountains, in a few brief allusions, that mae the company 
absolutely yell with laughter; and he concluded with giving the health of 

Mr. Von Hammer, with many thanks to him for his learncd History of the Old 
Man and his subjects the Assassins. 

Upon this I rose and said, that doubtless most of the company were aware of 
the distinguished place assigned by orientalists to the very learned Turkish 
scholar Von Hammer the Austrian ; that he had made the profoundest re- 
searches jato our art as connected with those early and eminent artists the Sy- 
rian assassins in the period of the Crusaders; that his work had been for sever- 
al years deposited, as a rare treasure of art, in the library of the Club. Even 
the author's name, gentlemen, pointed him out as the historian of our art—Von 
Hammer 

Yes, yes,” interrupted Toad in-the-hole, who never can sit still—‘ Yes, 
yes, Von Hammer—he’s the man for a malleus hereticorum: think rightly of 
our art, ur he’s the man to tickle your catastrophes. You all know what cone 
sideration Williams bestowed on the hammer, or the ship carpenter's mallet, 
which isthe same thing. Gentlemen, I give you another hammer—Charles the 
Hammer, the Marteau, or, in old Frencn, the Martel—he hammered the Sara- 
cens till they were all as dead as door nails ;—he did, believe ne.” 

** Charles Martel, with all the bonours.”’ i 

But the explosion of Toad-in-the-hole, together with the uproarious cheers 
for the grandpapa of Charlemagne, had now made the company unmanageable. 
The orchestia was again challenged with shouts the stormiest for the new glee. 
I made again a powerful effort to overrule the challenge. I might as well have 
talked to the winds. I foresaw a tempestuous evening; and I ordered myself 
to be strengthened with three waiters on each side; the vice president with as 
many. Symptoms of unruly enthusiasm were beginning to show ont; and I 
own that [ myself was considerably excited as the orchestra opened with its storm 
of music. and the impassioned glee began—“‘ Lt interroga/um est a Toad in-the 
hole—Ubi est ille Reporter?” And the frenzy of the passion became absolutely 
convalsing, as the full chorus fell in—‘ Et iteratum est ab omnibus—Non est 
inventus.’ \ F : 

By this time T saw how things were going; wine and music were making 
most of the amateurs wild. Particularly Toad-in-the-hole, though considerably 
above a hundred years o!d, was getting as vicious as a young leopard. ‘t was 
a fixed impress‘on with the company that be bad murdered the reporter im 
1812; since which time (viz. twenty six years) “ ille reporter” had been con- 
stently reported ‘non est inventus.” Consequently, the glee about himself, 
which of itself was most tumultuous and jubilant, carried him off his feet. Like 
the famous choral songs amongst the citizens of Abdera, nobody could hear it 
without a contagious desire for falling back into the agitating music of “ Et in- 
terrogatum est a Toad-in-the-hole,” &c. I enjoined vigilance upon my asses- 
sors, and the business of the evening proceeded. 

The next toast was—The Jewish Sicarii. 

Upon which I wade the following explanation to the company :—“ Gentle- 
men. | am svre it will interest you to hear that the assassins. ancient os they 
were, had a race of predecessors in the very same country Alli over Syria, bat 
particularly in Palestine, during the early years of the Emperor Nero, there was 
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a band. of murderers, who prosecuted their studies in a very novel manner. 
They did not practice in the night time, or in lovely places ; but justly consid- 
ering that great crowds are in theinselves a sort of darkness by means of the dense 
sure and the impossibility of finding out who it was that gave the blow,they 
mingled with mobs everywhere; particularly at the great paschal feast in Je- 
rusalem ; where they actually bad the audacity, as Josephus assures Us, to press 
into the temple,—aud whom should they chovse for operating upon but Jonathan 
himself, the Pontifex Maximus? They murdered him, gentlemen, as beautifully 
as if they had him alone on a moonless night ina dark lane. And when it 
was asked, who was the murderer, and where he was’”’ 

“ Why, then, it was answered,” interrupted Toad in-the-hole, “ non est in- 
ventus”’ And then, in spite of ail I could do or say, the orchestra opened. and 
the whole company began—“ Et interrogatum est a Toad in-the hole—Ubi est 
ille Sicarius? Et responsum est ab omnuibus- Non cst anventus.” 

When the tempestuous chorus had subsided, I began agatn :—** Gentlemen, 

ou will find a very circumstantial account of the Sicarii in at least three dif- 
aed parts of Josephus ; once io Book XX sect, v c. 8, of his Antiquities ; 
ence in Book I. of his Wars; but in sect. 10 of the chapter first cited you will 
find a particular description of their tooling. ‘his is what he says-—' They 
tooled with small scymetars not much different from the Persian acinar, but 
more curved, and foc all the worid most like the Koman sickles or sic@’ it is 
perfectly magnificent, gentlemen to hear the sequel of their nistory. Perhaps 
the only case ou record where a regular army of murderers was assembled, a 
justus exercilus, was in the case of these Sicarii. They mustered in such 
strength in the wilderness, that Festus himself was obliged to march against 
them with the Koman legionary force.” 

Upon which Toad-in-the-hole, that cursed interrupter, broke out a singing — 
‘‘ Et interrogatuin est a Toad-in-the-hole—Ubi est ille exercitus! Et respon- 
sum est ab omnibus—Non est inventus.” 

* No, no, Toad—you are wrong for once : that, army was found, and was all 
cut to pieces in the desert. Heavens, geutlemen, what a sublime picture! 
The Roman leg:ions—the wilderness—Jerusalem in the distance—an army of 
murderers in the fore-ground !” 

Mr. R., a member, now gave the next toast,—‘ To the further improvement 
of ‘Tooling. and thanks to the Committee for their services.” 

Mr. L, on bena't of the Committee who had reported on that subject, re- 
turned thanks. He made an interesting exiract from the Report, by which it 
appeared how very much stress had been laid formeriy ov the mode of Tooiing 
by the Fathers, both Greek and Latin Jn confirmation of this pleasing fact, 
he mae a very striking statement in reference to the earliest work of autediiu- 
vian art. Father Mersenne, that learned Roman Catholic, in page one thou- 
sand four hundred and thiriy-oue* of his operose Commentary on Cicnesis, 
mentions, on the authority of several Rabbis, that the querrel of Cain with 
Abel was about ayoung woman; that, by various eccounts, Cain had tooled 
with his teeth, [Abelem fuisse morsibus dilaceratum a Cain ;) by many others, 
with the jaw-bone of an ass; which is the tvoling adupted by most paiuters. 
But it is pleasing to the mind of sensibility to know that, as scieuce expanded, 
sounder views were acopted. One author contends for a pitchfork, St. Chry- 
sostom for a sword, Irenwus for a scythe, and Prudentius for a hedgiog-bill, This 
last writer delivered his op:nioa thus :— 





“Frater, plohate sanctitatis emulus, 
Germanea curvo colla frangit sarcu!o ;” 


i. ¢. his brother, jealous of his attested sanctity, fractures his brotherly throat 
with a curved hedging bill. ‘ All which is respectfully submitted by yous 
Committee, not so much as decisive of the question, (for it is not.) but in or- 
der to im,ress upon the youthful mind the importance which has ever been at- 
tached to the quatity of the tooling by such men as Chirysostom and Ireveus.” 

“ Dang [renwus !’’ said Toad-in-ihe-bole, who now rose impatiently to give 
the next toast :—‘‘ Our Iri-h friends —and a speey revolution in their mode of 
Tooling, as well as every thing else connected with the art!” 

“Gentlemen, III tell you the plain truth. Every day of the year we take up 
a paper, we read tue opening of a murder. We szy, this is good—this is cha! m- 
ing—this is excelleut! But, benold you! scarce y have we read a little farther 
befure the word Tipperary or Ballina-something betrays the Irish manufacture 
Instantly we joathe it: we call to the wailer; wesay, * Waiter, take away this 
paper; send it out of the house; it is absolutely offensive to all just taste’ | 
appeal to every man whether, on finding a murder (utherwise perhaps promising 
enough) io be Irish, he does not feel himse'!f as much insulted as when Madeira 
being ordered he finds it to be Cape ; or when, taking up what he believes to be 
&@ mushroom, it turns out what children cail a toad swol. Tuithes, politics, or 
something wroug in principle, vitiaie every Irish murder. Gentlemen, this 
must be reformed, or Ireland will not bea land to live in; at least, if wedo 
live there, we must import all our murders, that's clear.” ‘Toad-in-the-hole sat 
down growling with suppressed wrath, and the universal ‘* Hear, hear!” suffi- 
eiently showed that he spoke the general feeling. 

* The next toast was—* The sublime epoch of Burkism and Harism!” 

This was drunk with enthusiasm ; and one of the members, whe spoke to 
the question, made a very curious communication to the company :—* Gen le- 
men, we fancy Burkism to be a pure inventiun of our own times: and in fact 
no Pancirollus has ever enumera‘ed this branch of art when writing de rebus 
deperditis. Swill I have ascertained that the essential principle of the art was 
kuown to the ancients, although, like the art of panting upon glass, of meking 
the myrrhine cups, é&c., it was lost in the dark ages for want of encouragement. 
In the famous collection of Greck epigrams made by Planudes is one upon a 
very charming litle case of Burkism: it is a perfect little gem of art. The 
epigram itself [ cannot lay my hand upon at this moment: but the following is 
an abstract of it by Salmasius, as | fiud it in his notes on Vopiscus: * Est et 
elegans epigrarama Luci ii, (well he mught call it ‘elegans!’) ubimedicus et 
pollinctor de compacto sic egerunt, ut med:cus ®gros Omnes Cure sue Coinmis 
sos occideret’'—this was the basis of the contract, you see, that on the one part 
the doctor for himself and his assigus doth undertake and coutract duly and 
truly to murder all the patients commitied to his charge: but why! There lies 
the beauty of the case—‘ Et ut poilinciori amico suo traderet pollingendos.’ 
The pollincto’, you are aware, was a persun whose business it was ‘0 dress and 
prepare dea: bodies for burial. The vriginal ground of the transaction appea's 
to have been sentimenta!; ‘he was my friend,’ said ‘he murderuus doctor—* he 
was dear to me,’ in speaking of the pollinctur. But the law, gentlemen, is 
stern aud harsh: the law will not heer of these tener motives: to susta’n a 
contract of this nature in law, it is es-en'ial that a * consideration’ shuuld be 

iven Now, what was the consideration! For thus far all is on the side of 
. pollinctor: he wil be well paid for his services; bat meantime, the gene- 
rous, the nuble-ininded ductor, getsnothing. What was the little considera'ion, 
again, 1 ask, which the law would insist on the doctor's taking! You shall 
hear: ‘ Et ut pollinctor vicissim reAandvas quos ‘urabatur de pollinctione mor- 
tuvorum med co mitteret dont ad alligenda vul.era eorum quos curabat.’ Now 
the case is clear: the whule went on a principle of reciprocity which would 
have kept up the trade forever The doctor wes also a surgeon: he could not 
murder all his patients: some of the surgical patients must be retained intact ; 
retnfectd For these he wanted | nen bandages. But unhappily the Romans 
wore woollen, on which acceunt thev bathed so often. Meantime, there was 
linen to be bad in Rome: bat it was mons'rously dear: and the linen swathing 
bandages in wh ch superstiti -n obliged them to bind up corpses, would answer 
eap:ta ly for the surgeon. The doctor, therefore, contracts to furnish his triend 
with 9 constant succession of corpses, provided, and be it unders'ood always, 
that his said friend in re:urn should supp'y him with one half of the articles he 
wou d receive from the friends of the parties murdered or to be murdered The 
doctor invariably recommended his invaluable triend the poilnctor, (whom let 
us call the undertaker ;) the undertaker, with equal r gard to the sacred mghts 
of friendship, uniformly recommended the doctor. Like Pyladesand restes, 
they were models of a perfect frievdship : in their lives they were lovely; aud 
on the gallows, it is to be hoped, they were not divided 

“Gentlemen, it makes me lsuzh horribly when I thnk of those two friends 
drawing and redrawing on each other: * Pollinctor in account with Doe or,debtor 
ues corpses ; creditor by forty-five bandages, two of which damaged.” 

eir names unfortunately are lost; but | conceive they must have been Quin- 
tus Burkius and Publius Harivs. By the way, gentlemen, has anybody teara 
lately of Hato? I understand he is comfortably settled in Ireland, considera- 
bly to the west, and doesa little business now and then; but, as he ob-erses 
with a sigh, only as a retailer---nothing | ke the fine thriving wholesa'e concern 
so carelessly blown up at Edinburgh. ‘ You see what comes of neglecting bu- 
siness,’—is the chief moral, the ir:pidiov, as Zsop would say, which he draws 
from his past experience.” 

At leng h came the toast of the dav— Tkugdom in all its branches. 

The speeches a/fempfed at this crisis of the D nner were past all count'ng 
But the applanse was so furivus, the music so stormy,snd the crashing of g'asses 
ao incessan:, from the general resolution never again to drink an inferior toast 
from the sam~ glass, that my power is not equal to the task of reporting. Be 
sides which, Toad in-the-hole uow became quite ungovernable. He kept firing 
ee in every direction ; sent his seryaut for a blunderbuss, and talked of 
oailing wih bal! cartridve. We conc: ived th:t his former maduvess had return- 
ed at the mention of Burke aud Hare; or, th-t being agau weary of |:fe, te 
hed resolved o go off in avenrral missacre. This we could not th nk of al- 
Jowing: it became indispensable, t! erefore, to kick him out, which we did with 
universal consent, the while company lending their toes uno p de,as | may say. 


thongh pirying his grey hairs and his angelic smile. During the operativn the 





idiowt mrt ons thousand four hundred and thiity-one”—1jterally, good reader, and no 





orchestra poured in their old chorus. The universal company sang, and (what 
surpassed us most of all) Toad-in-the-hole joined us furiously in singing— 
“Et interrogstum est ab omnibus—Ubi est ille Toad-in-the-hole ? 
Et responsui est ab omnibus—Nou esi inventus.”’ 





THE LATE DUCHESS OF ST. ALBANS. 


Memoirs of Harriot, Duchess of St. Albans.— By Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wil- 
son. 2 vols. 

The title of these amusing volumes will sufficiently explain their character 
and objects. They are not merely the best—ihey are the only authentic re- 
cords of the life of a person whv for thirty years occupied a couspicuous posi- 
livn in the eyes of her cotemporaries, and was, during the whole of that period 
made the subject of more ‘table-talk,’’ true 2s weil as false, thmn any o:her 
private individual of hertime. That the life of such a person must stford am. 
ple materials for the candid and unbiassed biographer, need scarcely be stated ; 
and such a biographer the late Duchess of St. Albans has found in Mrs. Wil- 
son; acircumstauce which may be looked upon as the crowning feature to that 
singular cour-e of good luck which it was the destiny of that celebrated woman 
to ron; since it will uvdoubtedly, in a great degree, redeem her moral char- 
acter from the load of doubt which calumny and carelessness had heaped up- 
on it, 

But this is one of those books that ought to be allowed to speak for them- 
selves ; their value and character entire vy depending on the indus'ry, care, and 
impartiality, with which their materials have been gathered and selected ; and 
as the present volumes cannot yet have reached the hands of ovr readers, we 
sha | depart from our usual custom and allow them the rare privilege above re- 
ferred to. The only preliminary remerks we feel it necessary to make are, 
that Mrs. Wilson has performed her task ina judicious and creditable manner, 
and has produced a work that will be read with eager interest by ail who are 
connected with thea rical affairs, either by position or by taste, and with amuse- 
ment and occasional instruction by almost every other class of readers. 

We do not deem it worth whiie to present an abstract of the life of the late 
Duchess of St Albans; but as we shall aliow our extracts to take a strictly 
chronological order, they will in some sort serve to mark and characterize the 
various eras of her *‘eveutful history.” In selecting them, however, it is to be 
expressly understood that we have had an eye chietly to the amusement of our 
own immediate readers. Those who desire to obtain a fair and full knowledge 
of the book itself, and the, in many respects, singular and interesting subject of 
it, must, and of cuurse will, have recourse to the fountain head. 


Harriot Mellon at School.—* In the generality of dramatic biographies, the 

children are represen‘ed as having possessed a studious turn, and to have given 
early indications of their future success by wondrous outbreakings of theatrical 
inspiration. Alas, for poor Harr ot Mellon! instead of precocious histrionic 
powers and babits of stucy, her former schoolfellows bear testimony that she 
was the most lsughter-loviag, playful, and thoroughly idle little truant that ever 
disliked a school-bock. She was perpetualiy bringing herself and friends iuto 
trouble, by imparting to them her merry fancies during school hours,—which, 
afier the forbiiden whisper, was sure to cause the betraying laugh; and she 
was continually punished by extra lessons, and kept in school after the other 
pupils had departea.” ¢ * ° * 
At Ulverston there seems to have existed a very strong and precocious notion 
of the ‘ rights of women;’ for at the littie girls’ schools there, it was customary 
to ‘bar out for a holiday,’ a practice confined to boys’ schools elsewhere. Har 
riot Mellon, though sometimes backward in her lessons, never could be re- 
proached for neglecting a holiday. She wasa frequent ringleader in these insur- 
rections, collecting a!) the girls (most of them older than hergelf,) and dragging 
tables and forms against the door which she had locked ; then speaking through 
the key hole, she would demand a holiday, with immunity from pusishment 
for the whole band. And such was the lax discipline of those days, that these 
little atoms dictated to their instructors on the two points, and always succeed- 
ed.” 


Her “first appearance on any Stage.’’—‘'One great source of Harriot Mellon's 
influence over ber fellow pupils, was the wonderful fact that she had actually 
been a performer in a play with Manager Bibby’s actors. The character, 'o be 
sure, was not a very arduous one, being that of one of four little mourners 
ranged round Juliet’s bier. But then as the smallest and prettiest of the little 
girls, she was placed in front nearest to the lamps, and was consequently the 
prima donna of the juvenile mutes ; and she used to look forward to the giving 
out of that particular play (and the consequent white fruck with its broad, black 
sash) as an event exceeding all o:hers in importance. The future comic ac- 
tress, therefore, decidedly came out first in tragedy. ° ” 

The little Harriot was not insensible, at this early age, of the use to which her 
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great smoky fires from brick-kilns and coal-pits. To warm myself I drew near 
to the fires, but the frightful men I saw attending them alarmed me so much 
that I was obliged to hide myself in the thick smuke, and to change my place 
very often to escape being seen by them. When daylight came I left the smoke, 
which could no lunger hide me ; aud [ wandered through the fie'ds until I saw 
the decr church-steeples of Bridgenorth; but I dared not enter the town for 
fear of being een, so I Imgered in the most lonely fields until { knew by the 
sun tha: most people would be in their houses at dinner, aud, then I came to 
ou! 

Iu Juve, 1795, we find Harriot Mellon in London, a waiter on the vague pro- 
mises of Sheridan, that she should have en engegewent on the first vacancy im 
her line. Here is her * ‘ 
First interview with Sheridan —“ Mrs. Entwisle, however, always persever- 
ing, tr-ed one more chance, by having a letter written to Mr. Wright at Staf- 
ford, stuiing their position. He instantly wrote impressively to remind Mr. 
Sherida: of the promised engagement, which had tempted the poor people to 
give up their iivelihood ; and sv effectual was his remonstrance, that the man- 
ager instantly wrote to desire Miss Mellon would call onhim. With admirable 
coolness he told her that a young actress having seceded from the company, 
Miss Me'lon had been always ‘ kept in his mind,’ as he hed formerly said, and 
had now a chance of taking the absent lady's place: end as a specimen of her 
declamaton, he requested her to read the scenes of Lydia and Mrs Malaprop 
aloud from bis own play of the ‘ Rivals.’ 

“She felt greatly frightened, and answered with the naive unaffected man- 
ner which she retained through life ‘I dare not, sir, for my life! I would 
apoed reed it to all England. Suppose, sir, you did me the honour of reading 
it tu me: 

“There was something so unassuming and child-like in the way she made 
this daring request, that the manager entered into the oddity of the matter, and 
read nearly the who'e play to his deligh'ed young auditor. She became so 
identified with the drama, that she forgot all dread of the author, and, on his 
request, she read the scenes of Lydia and her Aunt with so much spirit, that 
Mr. Sheridan * applauded’ repeatedly, told her she could play either charaeter, 
and gave her an engagement!” 

, Miss Farren, Mrs Siddons, and Miss Mellon —“ Miss Mel!on was one eve- 
ning standing near the green room fre, and.while waiting for the play to begin, 
she wes humming some populer dance, and just tracing the steps unconscious- 
ly. She was roused by the voice of Miss Farren, whispering, ‘ You happy gitl,. 
| would give worlds to be like you !’ 

** Poor Miss Mellon, recollecting her thirty-sbilling salary, thought she was 
ridiculed by ‘ a lady with thirty guineas a week, who was to marry a lord ;’ and 
she replied, with some slight vexation, that ‘there certainly must be a vast 
deal to be envied in her position, by one who commanded what she pleased !” 

“Pressing her hand kindly, Miss Farren’s eyes became full of tears as she 
replied, ‘I cannot command such a light heart as prompted your !ittle song !” 

* * ® * + 











“The following account of the distinguished kindness of Mrs. Siddons to 
the unknown Miss Mellon, who was more than twenty years her juuior, is given 
on the indisputable authority of the individual who introduced the parties, bim- 
self an actor of grest talent, and well known to Mrs Siddons. His aneedote 
is in euch a genuine form, that his words are quoted | terally : 

‘While | was engaged at te Liverpool Theatre, iu 1796, Mrs. Siddons came 
down fora short time. {had the plea-ure of knowing her iotimately, from my 
father having been in her father’s company, aud her son some time in mine, 
studying to become an actor Mrs. Siddons said to me one morning at our 
= ‘ There is a young woman here whom I am sure! have seen at Drury 

ane. 

“J told ber, ‘It is Miss Mellon, who has just come out.’ 

“She seems a nice, pretty young woman,’ returued Mrs. Siddons,‘and I pity 
her situation in that hot-bed of iniquity, Drury Lane ; it is almost impossible 
for a young, pretty, and unprotected female to escape. How did she conduct 
herself while with your father’s company 2” 

“T replied, ‘She conducted berseif with the greatest propriety, although she- 
had several temptations _I have never heard one word to her discredit.’ 

“*Nor have I," said Mrs. Siddons, ‘heard of any thing in the least degree 
wrong 'n her conduct since being in London.’ 

_“* Mrs. Siddons then desired me to present Miss Mellon to her, who coloured 
highly at the honour, and locked very handsome in her bashfulness 

**Mrs. Siddons now took Miss Mellon by the hand, and, after a few kind en- 
couraging words, led her forward among the company, and said, 





preety. 
| 
studies were to be applied. She always spoke of the stage, to her wondering 


“** Ladies and gentlemen,—I am told by one I know very well, that this young 
lady, for rare in his father's company, conducted herself with the utmos: pro- 
therefore introduce her as my young friend’ ” 


Her first acquuintance with Mr. Coutts.—“A respectful note of solicitation 


companions, as the p ofession to which she would belong; and, with the most | to that effect wes given to the attendant at the pump-room a few days before 


agreeable certain'y of success, the conceited little creature commenced all 
accounts of her marvellous projects with * When lama fine London Player.’ 
Priscilla Tomboy —“ On the eventful afternoon she was early dressed, and 
she went to every one of the actors, seeking commendations of her appearance. 
But, alas, they all discovered, most mal-apropos, what they might have known 
ea:lier, that she looked too childish! Miss Mellon often said no disappointment 
in after-life was more heavy than that caused by the general acclamation, ‘On, 
Harri, what a baby you look!’ Mrs Entwisle, however, who had the skill of 
making old silks look like new, imagined some expedients to make a young lady 
lovk old. She procured a quentity of black wool, which she fashioned inio a 
huge téte; over this she drew Harriot Mellon's long hair, pomatumed and 
powdered until the edifice on her head gave her an addition of four inches in 
height. and of five years in appearance. The pomatum was of the most pri- 
mitive kind, consisting of the candle ends that fell to their weekly share, melted 


| the performance, to present to ‘the remarkable looking old gevtleman;’ but 
| 88 no answer was returned, the three females decided that ‘the moping, thin, 
old Creature was tuo full of his own troubles to care about those of other peo- 


e. 
“Outhe day bvt one after serding their note, Miss Mellon and her friend 


| were sauntermg very early in the Long Walk, when they were overtaken by 
| the old gent eman. 


‘He introduced bimself to Miss Mellon, whom he said he knew by sight im 
Drury Lane green-room, to apologize for not having sooner answered the appli- 
cation, for which he accounted by a great pressure of London correspondence; 

| but he trusied his silence had been considered an assent to patronizing her lau- 
daole, filial efforts, of which he had heard admirable accounts at every turn in 


| Cheltenham. 
| “The young ladies ter dered their best thanks and brightest smiles ; their 


a‘ the fire, whch alo roasted poor Hariiot's cheeks with primitive rouge. In | "®W friend mentioned chat he had had the pleasure that morning of sending to 
order to give breadth to correspond with the additional height, a quilted pink | the posi-office his answer respecti: g the box ; and after a conversation of some. 


calamanco petticoat, which could stand by itself, was added She was now 
considered rather too broad, therefore an addition in beight was again made 
by a pair of high-heeled shoes, in which she went nearly on as much tiptoe 
as an opera dancer. Afier these improvements, a second round of criticism 
prononnetd her appearance charming; and although it is not easy to fancy 
Priscilla Tomboy executing her feats in high-heeled shoes, her success was 
complete. 
o * * + 

“Tt is curious that, in an hotel barn, while almost a child, and poor in the ex- 
treme, she first tried a woman's character, in Phebe: and that, in tweuty six 
years afterwards, she retired from Drurylane stage, as Audrey in the same piece 
to become the richest woman in England.” 

The following singu (and we suspect somewhat apocryphal) story is 
related as the origin of Miss Melion’s well known susceptibility to any sudden 
alarm. 

“ Although Miss Mellon was blest with most robust health, she was at all 
times extremely nervous at any sudden alarm, fur which she accounted in a very 
natural manner. Afur her mother married Mr. Entwisle, they went on a visit 
to a member of his family who had some cmployment in a cuvuntry church, 
and their house (formerly the parsonage) stood actually in the churchyard. 
The graves being frequently dug close to the iowly tenement, the earth had 
risen nearly half way up the one storied dilapidated building, which had no 
windows towaids the churchyard. One Saturday night, a sister of Mr. Ent 
wisle’s was proceeding to perform the usual ablutions on the little Harrivt 
Mellon, and, for this purpose, had placed her seated on the dresser, with a large 
tub of water at her feet. Suddenly a loud sound, as of something being burst 
asunder, was heard; the wall bevind the d:esser was rent open, and the little 
girl vivlently pushed forward, actually into the tub of water. There Harrivt 
lay screaming (Miss Entwisle being too much frightened to lift her,) until the 
noise attracted the no.ice of her mother who ran to the kitchen, where she 
found her child overwhelmed with bricks and mortar; while, above her, the 
end of a coffin pro ruded two or three feet into the opening of the wali! Hav- 
ing rescued the youthful sufferer, it was ascertained that a grave had been dug 
against the house (which was sunk in the floors below the level of the church- 
yard ;) and the body which was interred hed swollen, and burst its narrow 
hoine with such force, that the end of the coffin had puch: d against the old wa | 
(decayed from long damp.) and carried down everything before it. When her 
spirits were depressed in after days, Miss M. often said that the ghastly louk 
ing black and silver coffin frequently occurred to her fancy with something of 
its o'd terrors !"” 

She runs away to escape her mother's violence.—“ It was Sunday, and about 
mid day, the family par y had just assembled at dinner, when Harriot Mellon 
slowly put her face into the room, but scarcely heari g the appearance of any 
thing human _ Her arms were pressed tight'y across her figure, shivering with 
cold ; her fine complexion was total'y concealed by a thick coating of black 
which was furrowed by the tears she had shed during the night ; and on seeing 
her friends they flosed again profusely. Oneof the daughters hurried the half- 
clad girl out of the room, while she exclaimed, ‘Oh, let me but go near the 
fire!’ and having been washed and dressed from her young friend's wardrobe, 
she re entered in terror, and gave the folowing arcount of the way she hat 
passed the night:—* Afier escaping fom my mother, [ran out in the dark 
across numbers of fields, still frightened, and thinking | heard the sound of her 
steps and voice on the wid. I wandered on until | was obl ged to stop, from 
being so tire! ; and Lered along time. Then [ saw some lights at a distance, 
which I took for Bridgenorth; and I set out aguin toreach them, though | was 
almost too culdto move. When I came near to the lights I found they were 





| country towns, 





| length, they separated, mutually pleased. 


“On hastening home, they found Mrs. Entwisle in ecstasies There is no 


| knowing what graud visions had heen conjured up in her wild brain; bot the 
| tangible circumstance was, that she held in her hand an open letter from the 
| old gentleman, ‘the richest person in London,’ who hed enclosed five guineas 
| for a box, which he desired should be kept for Mr. Coutts! Mr. Coutts !— 


tHE Mr. Coutts !—well might the servan: hint that his master was “ the rich- 
est person in London :" a man whose name was a proverb of wealth even in 
Thus Mrs Entwisle raved, wo: derng at her husband's stapi- 
dity, that when any one had called for letters for Mr Coutts, he had not direet- 
ly guessed he was the thin old gentleman. and told her so! But the young 
friends Ge fended Mr. Entwisle, by exclaiming against the idea of any one sup- 
posing that the great Mr Coutts, who managed the royal femily, and command- 
ed every thing he liked, could be an old, pallid, sickly, thin gentleman, in a 
shabby coat aud brown scratch wig. 
7 * * + 
_ “The money sent by Mr. Coutts for the box, chanced to be the largest sum 
in gold she had ever yet received from any one individual In the envelope 
wh ch encloxed it he had commended her industry, god reputativn, and perse- 
veiance, and concluded by saying, he trusted she would find that his trifling: 
present would prove to be ‘luck money.’ 

“In her enthusiastic manner she instantly declared that noth ng should ever- 
tempt her to part with these ber ‘first five go'den guiness,’ which, sent with 
such k nd wishes, were sure tu bring her good fortuno. They happened to be 
guineas just fierh from the mint ; aud she put the bright coins apart ina se- 
parate purse, olten showing them to those who knew the circumstances; and 
she frequently endured temporary privations rather than change any portion 
of her * luck-money,’ the only thing she was ever known to refuse to her 
mother’s rapacity. On the day of her marriage with Mr Covttsshe produ- 
ced the well-worn purse, with its glittering contente,and twelve years afterwards 
its faded glores were again shown to a bral party when she became ao 
duchess.”’ 

We shall close our extracts with one relating 'o the intercouse with Mr. 
Coutts at a subsequent period ; and we do so because it confirms the wri- 
ter's Opinion—in which we ourselves see every reason to agree—that even 
at this early period of their acquaintance, Mr. Coutts had no only made up 
his mind to make her his wife if be should ever be enabled to doso, but hed 
satisfied every part of his family that there was no moral obstacle to such a 
step in the past character and conduct of Miss Mellon. 

“On their return to London the conduct of Mr. Coutts shows clearly that 
he intended to place Miss Mcl'on at the head of h’s house: for one of bis ear- 
lest proceedings was fo present her /o his three daughters the Marchioness of 
Bote. the Countess of Guildford, and Lady Burdett. From the time of Mr. 
Coutts's first acquain'ance with Miss Mellon, until his wife's death, these three 
irreproachable ladies were on the most sister-| ke habits of m'imecy with Miss. 
Mellon. They were at her house in Little Russell street coutinually, the 
~hopkeepers there reroll-cting their wonder at such grand carriages waiting for- 
hovrs at so poora place They used to meet their father there by appoint-- 
ment. or cal] totake him home These ladies were married to men of the 
world, avd hed daughters grown up; therefore there was every reason why 
they should fave looked with rigid scrutiny at the stranger whom they invited 
to their hon-es, avd st whore house they allowed ther children to stay. They 
used frequently to make parties to lunch with Miss Mellon. The Marquis 
and Me-chioness of Bute, wih Lord Dodley Stuart and his sister, Lady 
Frances Sandon. did so several times; and, what is more marked, Miss Mellon 
was at their country seat, Peter-hom. near Richmo:d Jn one of her bedrooms 
in Henrietta street, there were four pretty little white beds, which were @e~ 
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‘eupied by four of Sir Francis Burdett’s daughiers when staying with Miss 
» 


Having followed the subject of these memoirs from her early childhood to 
the period of her acknowledged connexion with Mr. Coutts, we must now 
close this notice by the mlimation that we have left the whole of the second 
volume untouched, and that the reader wiil find that the richer of the two in 
amusing anecdotes, as well as in characteristic delineations of the class of life 
to which these volumes chiefly relate. 





@ SCENE IN MALAGA.+ 


BY MAJOR HORT, OF THE EIGHTY-FIRST REGIMENT. 

There is scarcely an Eng ishman who, in the present age of steam and velo- 
city of travelling, has not deposi ed h mself and portmanteau on board one of 
the many bund:ed vessels daily ‘eaving the Thames for the Mediterranean, and 
instead of sauntering away tis t:me in the libraries of Margate and Ramsgate, 
listening to the squailing voice of some “infant phenomena,” or * precocious 

nius,” and at the same time losing bis nag f in raffles to obtain prizes wholly 
Seecid of utility, now speeds his way towards Lisbon and Cadiz, and frequently 
extending his voyage to the Rock of Gibraltar, conswers his wanderings as but 
half completed without st o'ling through the beautiful Alameda of Malaga, or 
gazing with admiration and awe at the elaborately decvrated ‘“ Patios” of the 
Alhambra. 

Ten days from London, and frequently a lesser period than a week from Fal- 
mouth, suffices to carry the adventurer to Gibraltar, including a sufficiency of 
time allowed on the voyage for enjoying a cursory glance at Lisbon aid Cadiz. 
So far the veriest cockney within sound of Bow bells may journey without hin- 
drance or interruption; the st: am vessels are mauned by Englishmen, the pas- 
> roe home are mostly of the same nation, and until the traveller leaves 
the k in a Spanish boat, and p oughs the deep blue waves of the Mediter- 
ranean, his own language is sufficient to carry him through all difficulties, and 
amply provide for his wants. 

ince. however, with the Straiis behind, and rapidly fading ig the fast-in- 
creasing distance, everything assumes a diffvrent hue; the vessel is much 
smaller, and consequently far less convenient than the English steaners; the 
accommoda'ion bad, the provido’s de partmeut capable of covsiderable improve- 
ment, the sallow complexion of the passengers disown them as the children of 
our father-land ; and the language which on asides assails the ear of the wan- 
derer gives little intimation of the sense of the speaker’s conversation; in fact, 
all and everything around is Spanish ; and if the aspiring travelier has not made 
himself in some degree conversant with the tongue, or, what is still better, pro- 
vided himse!f with a companion versed in the ways and customs of the people, 
it would be far more advantageous to himself were he to turn his steps towards 
his old sumimer-quatiers at Margate, rather than boldly dare the dangers of a 
foreign clime. 

It is not, however, always the stranger who meets with disagreeble adven- 
tures and mishaps, for very frequently the Spanish “ caba/lero” himself is ade 
to deliver over part of his wordly possessions, at the risk of being ana'omized 
with a sharp-bladed cuchil/o in case of refusal. In brief, not many months 
have passed away since a gentleman, who for years had been resident at Gib- 
raltar, and whose knowledge of the Spanish language was perfect, encoun'ered 
a meeting with two natives of Anda'usia, and that, moreover, in the very heart 
of a populous city, which was anything but agreeable while it lasted, and had 
well-nigh proved fatal in its result 

Malaya was the scene of my friend's adventure, and bade fair to witness his 
last ; but finally his better genius prevailed, and he escaped from the knives of 
the assassins. 

Gentle reader, have you ever visite! Malaga? If not, a view of the town 
from its beautt/ul and placid bay will we'l repay the troubles of your journey 
There is somethirg about Malaga which, to my imagination has ever appeared 
more attractive than many larzer and far more magnificent Spanish towns; the 
picturesque appearance of the old fort, towering over the many coloured build- 
ings beneath, and the massive walls and still unfinished turrets of the cathe- 
dral, cannot fail to attract the attention of all travellers. The latter edifice is a 
‘stupendous pile ; it was commenced vy Philip II., and in all probability will 
be completed—never ; ceriainly not as long as the abuses exist in every de- 
partment of this misgoverned and distracted Spain. 

The interior of the building is, in point of size, truly magnificent ; and had 
the plan_and intentions of the original projector been carried o» and executed 
by his cessors, it would have ranked as one of the finest cathedrals in the 
country. 

The time to visit Malaga is in the fruit season ; then it is, more particularly 
than at sny other period, that the sireets and quays are crowded with persons, 
all engaged ic freighting the vessels in the bay with the produce of the neigh 
bouring soil. Wines of many descriptions, far too various to enumerate, and 
boxes upon boxes of the far-famed raisins, meet you at the turning of every 
street, while huge baskets of tigs and enormous packets of lavender wend their 
way from out the various storehouses of the merchants, and are borne’along to 
one common goal, the quay. And then the pleasures of a quiet stroll sown 
the broad pathways of the shady Alamed«, when the co /l evening breeze spring- 
ing up's so gratefully hailed by those who have been compelled to undergo the 
burning heat of the mid-day son—the handsome houses on ei-her side of the 
well-fiiled promenade, the plashing of the fountains, the sound of the distant 
guitar, the gay apparel of the men, and, above al!, the br ght eyes of the b:au- 
tiful women—all tend to cast an influence over the senses, which we never can 
exper evce during av evening ramble through the most celebrated of any of our 
country towns. 

It was on such an evening, and after having enjoyed the pleasure of gazing 
on the various animated groups that slowly sauntered by, that my friend, warn- 
ed by the thick shadows of evening fast closing around, should have prepared 
toleave the rapidly thinning walks ; lights were beginning to glimmer through 
the curtained lattices of the lofty ventanas, party afier party disappeared,and in 
@ brief space nothing remained to break the stillness of the night, save ever 
and anon the gay strains of distant music as it came floating on the breeze, or 
the joyous laugh of happy ch idhood, or the more melodious vo'ce of some fair 
senorita warbling one of the beautiful ba!lads of her native Andalu-ia. 

Lured by the delightful coo ness of ihe evening, and yielding to the influ- 
ence which was fast gaining the ascendancy, my friend was insensibly led into 
a strain of musing, carrying him far back among scenes of oth»r days—which, 
#las! never, save in imagivation, can return, to the total extinction of all re- 
collection of the lateness of the hour, and also of the daskness which reigned 
around What may have been the precise nature of the gentleman's cogita- 
tions | cannot take upon myself to determine, neither would | boldly assert that 
he had not for soine time past been actually asleep; however that may be, when 
he at length roused himseif from his recumbent position, the lights, which had 
previously glittered from so many casements, were now rapidly withdrawn, all 
sound of mirth and music had long since passed away, and, striking his repeater 
he discovered that it wanted but a brief period of midmgh’. 

To walk though the streets of Lon on at that hour would not present the 
slighte-t difficulty to the mind, but to wander through the narrow alleys and 
blind passages of a Spanish town, between eleven and twelve o'clock, is an 
affair of a very different complexion. In the one case you are actually incom 
moded by the number of policemen who at every lamp scrutinize your features 
as though they expected to see * housebreaker” stamped on your forehead ; 
while in the other you are equally liab'e to inconvenience, but from a very dif- 
ferent cause, since yeu might as well expect to meet the whole of the metro- 
politan force, as anything approaching either in duty or appearance to a watch- 
man; in short, no such funciionary exists; the principal gentlemen who stroll 
about at so unreasonable a period being contined to those whore inordinate ap- 
petite fur the property of ovhers induces them to sally forth when darkness fa 
vours their designs, and a'so affords good opportunity of enjoying a feeling of 
gratified revenge by poniarding an intimate acquaintance, who may chance to 
possess the unenviable notoriety of enjoying a greater portion of some lady's 
favour than had fallen to the lot of another. Neither of these characters were 
precisely those whom my frie d felt desirous of encountering; yet, baving 
reached Malaga but on the previous day, he deemed it more than probable that 
in so short atime be could have given cause for the most passionate to enter- 
tain a feeling of jealousy against so inoffensive @ person as himself ; and as re- 
garded his property, he felt perfectiy at ease on that score, conscious that a few 
dollars were the extent of the sum which at that moment he carried about him. 
Unhesitatingly, therefore, did the meditative gentleman pursue his homewerd 
way, which abode, we must premise, was situated in a street leading to the 

nay. 'o reach which it was absolutely neces-ary to pass the m nsion of the 

nglish consul, an excellent house in itself, but surrounded by many a: d various 
dismal-looking entrances, leading whereto it might be difficult toassert. It was 
now about twelve o'clock : the wind, which before had merely added i's refreshing 
coolness to the atmosphere, was rapidly rising, sweeping in its way long and 
thick eddies of dust round the many angles of the streets. The night had be- 
come extremely dark, and the very few lanterns—which by-the-bye were erec ed 
by the English merchants—scarcely sufficed to point the road. 

My friend wad just reached the bouse of her Britannic Majesty's consul,when 
a gst of wind, bearing in its vortex a mass of dust and robbish, induced 
him suddenly to wheel round rather than encounter the nuisance. With his 
face thus standing until the unwelcome assailant had swept by, our benwhted 
wanderer fancied he perceived the figures of two men in the distance, who to 
all appearance were stationary as himself, and pussibly from a similar moive 

Now, the visible proof of two persons walking in the public thoroughfare of a 


* The circumstances here narrated occurred but a short time since. 








large city would not, during daylight, excite any feeling of astonishment ; but 
at the hour when my fiiend discovered their presence, the knowledge of the 
fact was the reverse of agreeable. Shou'd they have any design upon him, 
what chance had he against two persons, who, in all probability were well arm- 
ed, whilst he had not so much as a walking stick wherewith to defend himself 
in case ofemergency? Yet, after all, was it not possible that they were harm- 
less individuals wending their way home, and probably in as great awe of him 
as he possibly could have been of them ? 

Thos soliloquizing, the gentleman turned towards his dwelling and recom. 
menced his walk, yet not fu ly satisfied with the appearance of the individuals 
he had discovered. My friend, every now and then, turned his head to ascer- 
tain if he was followed ; when, to his excessive aunovance, he perceived that 
whether he proceeded fast or slow, the figures mainta ned the same distance 
from hith as when first he observed ‘heir presence. To prove the fact more 
fully, my friend stopped suddenly in the stree'—so did the others; and when, 
determined to ascertain whether they were purposely dodging his steps, he 
walked towards them, the figures steadily retreated as he advanced. 

His feelings now parto»k of a setsati um somewhat allied to alarm ; and hav- 
ing by this time agiin reached the cons I's door, it occurred to him that, as a 
prudential measure, it might not be altogether unadvisable to knock, and obtain 
some weapon wherewith to defend himself, if attacked. Wuh this view he 
entered the lofty archway of the building. and had alieady raised his hand to 
demand admittance, when the natural aversion which aman has to being sus- 
pected of timidity, induced him to pause ere he summoned any of the inmates 
to his aid; besides which, the very act of the figures retiring, as if alarmed at 
his having turned back, was strong presumptive ev de:ce of an anxiety,on their 
part, to avoid him as pertinaciously as Le was des rious of getting rid of them. 
Moreover, should it afterwards appear that the objectionable persons were ac- 
tually acquaintances of hisown, the story of having called up the consul in the 
middle of the night to affurd him protection would undoubtedly be published 
throughout Malaga, as a most extremely pleasant story to relate, and a pretty 
strong instance of the weakness of his nerves. 

Cogitating to this effect, he re'eased tre knocker from his grasp, and was 
about to leave his sanctuary, which was comp! tely hiiden in shade, when his 
departure was arrested by hearing the sound of approaching footsteps, ard in 
a few seconds the very persons he so much dread+d passed him by. The cau- 
tious manner in which they progressed showed the little confidence they p'aced 
in the safety of the streets, and for the instant during which they stood under 
the solitary lamp, which is intended to illumine the open space, our adventurer 
was enabled to remark their contour and their dress. By the latter, they were 
evidently peasants of Andalusia; an{ by the former—if honest men—certain- 
ly under small obligation to nature for having inscribed ‘rogue’ most legibly 
on the countenances of both ; one, the least repulsive-looking of the two, was 
a man upwards of six feet in height, while his companion was extremely short, 
and gifted with as villanous a visage as could be invented for the direst imp in 
a Christmas pantomime. 

The Spanish * ladron,” or robber, however, is not precisely the style of gen- 
tlemen which romantic young ladies are apt to iinage to themselves, neither is 
that most respectable member of the community correctly represented by those 
intellectual individuals on our stage, who stalk forth with well rouged faces and 
b'ack moustaches, having their backs and shoulders protected with an exube- 
rance of cur!s, as was the fashion in the days of Charles I[., while on the sum- 
mit of their heads what is technically termed a large Spanish hat figures to con- 
siterable advantage, ornamented with a long drooping feather, descending half 
way to the ground. So far trom such an appearance approaching tothe cos- 
tum of the present day,the two worthies who,on the occasion related, stealthily 
took their way past the consul's door, were habited in the bigh steeple-crowned 
hat peculiar to the province, and not unlike the sombre beavers commonly 
worn in the time of Cromwel!, saving that, instead of the enormous brim, a 
peculiarly-fashioned and very small upturred ridge was substituted; the 
remaining part of the dress of the before-mentioned persons was picturesque 
enough, if viewed when beautifully delineated on paver, but when seen in its 
native squal dness was d rly and unpreposs«ssing in the extreme. 

Be it remarked, however, that round the body each wore the thick coarse red 
sash wherein it is the Custom of the country to carry money, cigars, or whate- 
ver necessaries may be required,not excepting the never-failing accompan ment 
of the Spaniard, his constant companion—the knife. 

Truly glad was the benighted gentleman on beholding the departure of such 
undesirable compani ns, and as they appeared steailily to bend their course in 
the way which it was his object to traverse,he decmed a few minutes well spent 
in his present retreat, confident that each moment so expended would increase 
the distance between the strangers and bimself. Thus determ ned, my friend 
lingered on, until conjecturing that the obnoxious persons must have long 
since passed away, he noise'essly vacated the shady archway wherein he had 
esconced himself, and fearlessly aud with speed passed onwa:ds towards his 
home, 

Having been thus detained con-iderably longer than his accustomed hour in 
the streets, our adventurer found the increasing coldness of the air, and a na- 
tura ly good appetite, gradually becoming sharper; and as the anticipations of 
rest and refreshment which awaited him at his comicile passed through his 
mind, he graduaily increased his pace until but the lapse of a few moments 
more were suffiient to b ing him to his door. But such a consummation was 
not readily to be achieved, for when within fifty paces of his dwelling, and 
grasping the latch key in his hand to prevent any unnecessary delay at the portal, 
our unhappy pedestrian found himself, as if by magic, encircled by a pair of 
athletic arms,while at the same moment a sharp knife was passed loosely across 
his tnroat, with the voluntary promise that the utterance of one syl able would 
most indelibly increase the pressure of the blade. 

So sudden and effectual was the attack, that even had ovr acquaintance 
been prepared, it would have been impossible to wa'd off the discourteous em- 
brace; and when by ecluse scrutiny he rec »ynised the faces of the wander 
ers, and by the smarting of the divided skin covering his windpipe was enabled 
to judge pretty correc'ly as 'o their intentions, the unhappy prisoner gave bim- 
self up for lost, though determined, as far as in his power lay, to struggle to 
the utmost for | berty and life, 

Acting on this principle, he commenced an expostulation in far from mode- 
rate terms, but the effect of his harangne proved diametrically opposite to that 
expected: for, finding their prisoner bent on exclamation. the smaller ruf- 
fian of the two thrust his haud into his sash, aid pulling forh an enor- 
mous circular cork, suck as is nsed to stop up the avertures of large oil- 
casks, drove it into the mouth of the suffe.er by main force with the hilt of 
his knife, 

The agony resulting from th’s operation must have been in'ense, for tle 
mou'h, though stretched to its utmost limits, @s incapable of holding so 
huge a substance; the horrid consequence was, that the sides of his fice 
were actually torn by the brotality of the wretch, and while hardly ab'e to 
breathe, the blood flowed so copiously from the w: unded cheeks of their victim 
as to place him in momentary dread of suffucation. 

Then commenced a systematic pillage; and so bitterly enraged was the 
lesser rouber at the insufficiency of the booty, netwith-tanding that the gold 
repeater fell a sacrifice to their rapaci'y, that, ut'ering a norrid imprecation, he 
again unclasped his knife, rushed upon his prs ner and had it not been for the 
interference of his accomplice, the unfortunate object in their power never 
would have seen the sun of another dav. As it fortunately chanced, the latter 
of the two bravos most strenuously objected to further force being used, ad- 
ding, that althongh the r spoil had proved far less vaiuable than they had anti- 
cipated, yet it was worse than frivol: usto add murder to robbery, since no 
benefit could thereby arise to them ; but, on the con'rary, the perpetra'ion of 
the act might, and most protably would, lead to certain detection, and con- 
sequent strangulation for their reward. 

Thus apostroph'sed, the greater ruffian of the two, albeit by far the smaller 
man, reluctantly and with much abuse returned h'= knife to the sheath; but 
naturally savage, and worked up to a pi'ch of fiendlike brutalitv, he throst bis 
bony knuckles withn the neckloth of his victim. and twisting the handkerchief 
with his utmost strength, would most indisputably have placed my acquaintance 
beyond all necessity of rescue, bad not the latter sinner again stepped forward 
and preserved his life. 

Let «ny one, whose good fortune has hither’o protec’ed him from such a fate, 
picture to himself what the feelings of the wretched man must have been. At 
that hour of the night it was impo-sible to expect aid from any quarter, and left 
in the grasp of two determned villans disappointed of a rich tovty. one of 
whom had twice attempted his life, what could he expect from such bands but 
death, and in al! probability a death of the most appa ling description ? 

In a short time his person was again subjected to a rigul exsmination, which 
proving as fruitless as before, the comrades with'rew to a short dist-nce from 
their prisoner, having previously warned him not to stir on peri! of bis | fe. 

The dreadful gag which had been forced within his mouth occasioned intoler- 
able anguish ; his neck yet smarted from the effec! of the divided «kin, and the 
murderous grasp of the rebber felt fresh upon his throat, his arms were p'nioned 
behind, and as his persecutors s'ood but a few psees away in deep and earnest 
consu tation, the impracticeb lity of accomplishing his escape by fight was too 
great, and the certainty of death, if overtaken, teo undoubted, to indvce him to 
dare tie risk. Presently a sound as of a distant footstep fell on his ear, and 
eagerly the poor wretch listened in the faint hope that ‘eliverance was at hand. 
Neither was the noise unheeded by his captors; fur, benving to the ground, 
they end-avoured to ascer a'n the d rection from whence the unwelcome arrival 
might approach. Steadily, and at measured in'ervals. the s'eps drew nigh. and 
at t»e same moment the clang of a sabre trailing on the ground proclaimed the 
owner of the weapon to be armed. 





“Demonio!” suddenly muttered the smaller roffian, as rising from his recum- 
| bent posture be made a thrust with his knife at the unarmed prisoner, which, 
| fortunately glancing by a button of his coat, saved him from further danger 
| than the infliction of a slight wound only on the breast. 

At that moment the other robber, seizing their prize by the arm with consid- 

erable violence, thrust him before them towards one of the many dark passages 
| abounding on the spot, and where the bright influence of the sun even at mid- 
day could scarcely lend a straggling beam to illumine the almost pitchy dark- 
ness. To what exit could so dismal a place lead? Was it possible that an out- 
let beyond what theeye could scan, might place the adventurous explorers on 
the broad quay? or was it merely the evtrance to one of those dreary and ill- 
ventila'ed vaults, pointing to the accumulated stores of some affluent merchant 
stowed below? Of what extent the passage might have been, the captive had 
net the means of ascertaining; for, on proceeding about a doz:n paces in the 
gloom, the ruffians stopped, and having placed my friend between them, and 
posted his back against the wall, each drew his abominable knife, and holdin 
one of the instruments at his throat and the other at his breast, they enjoned 
the deepest silence 

Louder and louder grew the echoes of the stranger's footsteps as he saunt- 
ered slowly up the street; but having reached the en:rance to the dark passage 
where the victim and his gaolers stood secreted, the new comer made a short 
patse, and having drawn his sword, a very common and necessary precaution im 

similar situations, he entered the very passage where the robbers and their 
charge lav perdu 

Although tne figures of the party that first entered, owing to the extreme 
darkness, were invisible ‘o the s'ranger, yet as he advanced, and necessarily 
closed up the aperture of the entrance, the outline of his form m‘ght well be 
traced against the uncertain lights without; and as he paced onwards. his sword 
extended at arm's length, it may be readily surmised what were the feelings of 
the cap'ive at finding aid so near, that the stranger passing onward almost 
brushed the victim with kis cloak, and yet so utterly impossibie wes it for the 
prisoner '0 claim the essistance p'aced as it were within his grasp that his 
heart sank within him, as, undiscovered by the intruder, the sound of his de- 
parture was momentarily lessened in the distance. 

That the passage in which they stood possessed another outlet exclusive of 
that by which it had been entered by them did not now admit of question; but 
to altemp! escape by flight was even more impracticable in that dismal vault 
than inight have been the case, had he subjected himself to the trial in the open 
street. 

The dreadful gag, and many though not dangerous wounds which the prison- 
er had received, caused him excessive pain, and the agony of mind necessarily 
attendant on such an awful situation proved nearly beyond what nature could 
Sustain. 

It was now full two hours since his capture, and during the whole of that 
long and awful period he had existed in expectation of suffering an immediate 
and cruel death; and as the last echoes of the stranger’s foutfalls died away in 
the distance, and the brigands’ breathing more freely gave indicatonthat they 
considered their danger past, my unhappy friend, tirmly conceiving that his last 
hour had arrived, mentally offered up his prayers for aid to that Being whose 
power he was confident could preserve his life, and confound the machinations 
of his enemies even in an instant , 

Once again the smaller savage approached his fast-sinking victim, and, withe 
most diabolical exclamation, would unquestionably have sheathed his kuife in 
the prisover’s breast, when at that most critical moment a noise of a person en- 
tering by the way the other had departed, stopped him ere his bloody purpose 
could be accomplished. 

The vile intention of the wretch being thus frustrated, the two ruffians, not 
caring to take a second chance of detection, skulked stealthi!y towards the en- 
trance of the passage, and treading noiselessly on the pavement without, crept 
into the silent street, and were seen no more. 

Steadily the per-on appreached, whose providential coming had in al! proba- 
bility saved my friend's life, yet, as it was fully as objectionab'e to be put to 
death in mistake by a stranger as purposely by the robbers, he judged it the 
wiser plan to remain passive until the man had passed, when, dreading the re- 
appearance of his persecutors, he fled as rapidly as his declining strength would 
permit towards the place where he well knew some egress must be found; nor 
was he mstaken, for hardly had he traversed twenty yards when a sudden rush 
of fresh air convinced him that the portal was at hand, and in a few seconds he 
emerged from the lonesome avenue upon the quay, and within a few doors of 
the mansion where he welt, 

Weeks had passed into months ere the evil consequences of the harsh treat- 
ment he had received were obliterated from his person ; and though promises of 
reward were liberally offered for the detection of the parties implicated in the 
foul and cowardly attack, not a clue towards discovering the perpetrators could 
he gained, all remamed a mystery, in as far as any disclosure was effected re- 
lative to the delinquents, and as time wore on, the sufferer allowed the eflair to 
pass from his mind, and the transaction, when by accident it wee recalled to his 
inemory, bore relation but as an adventure which occurred in the dietant days of 
au d lung syne. 

Time, with the usval rapidity of pace, rolled onward on his course, and the 
evening of a beautiful summer day saw the hero of my tale landing from a well- 
appointed yacht, in which he had accompanied some friends to point out the 
beauties of Malaga. 

** Buenas dias. caballeros,”” uttered some half-dozen and half-apparelled raga- 
muffins 'o the party on stepping ushore; and, exactly similar to the good old 
custom in England, each of the polite welcomers proceeded to appro, riate to 
himse'f certain particles of the baggaze for the nominal purjose of conveying 
the articles to the domicile of the right owner, or, failing to discover his abode, 
appropriating the property to themselves. ; ; 

| know yrur face to a certainty,” exclaimed our friend of mid-night suffer- 
ing, to a long bony fellow, who, among the others, was laying his hands on any 
aiticle he could seize ** Surely I've seen you before now?” 

«No, senor, no es possibile,” calmly replied the lathy mendicant; bot my 
friend could not be mistaken in the man, for it was he who, although ruffian as 
he proved himself on the night of the adventure, more than twice preserved hie 
Ife from the dagger of his conpanion. Under those circumstances, would it 
have been just to have sized him on suspicion of the crime? and even bed he 
ventured so far, what proof had he of the man’s identity, saving his own bare 
wordt None; so passing onward without further comment on the matter, he 
joined the party to which he was attached, and his first and most energetic re- 
commendation which he ut'ered to each individual was—carefully to avoid doz- 
ing on the Alameda until midnight. 





REVIEW. 


Jack Sheppard; a Romance. By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq.; with Ilustra- 
tions. by George Cruikshank. 3vols. Bentley. sored 
Times of any significance have ever been attended by their appropriate signs, 

by which, they who would observe might have foreseen the course of coming 
events. So few, however, have taken the trouble to peruse the future in the 
present, that the strongest tokens have failed to arouse contemporary caution, 
and it is only when philosophy has been enlightened by events, that the hand- 
writing on the wa'l has become distinctly legible. Of these signs the | terature 
of the day is certainly not among the least characteristic. There is scarcely a 
child, who ca not vow telithe meaning ard import of the literature of the 
eighteenth century, nor a journalist who does not see the entire French revolu- 
tion sammed up and foreshadowed in Beaumarchais’ ‘Figaro’ ;—«making only, 
perhaps, the small mis'ake, of confounding the effect with the cause. Yet, pre- 
viously to the explosion, the Daniels were few who could expourd what has 
since become so universally intelligible; and none of them could obtain a heer- 
ing, even among the parties most interested in averting the calamity. 

That the current literature of England in the present dey, albeit less mark- 
ed by salient productions, is equally an exponent of the future march of thought 
and action of the nation, we have not the least doubt; and should an amhassa- 
dor from some far distant country arrive on our shores for the purpose of over- 
reaching us in a couvention, we know not where he could find a better clue to the 
infirmities of the national character, than in the columns of our book advertise- 
ments. But it is more especi-liy in works of mere amusement, that we should 
be inclived to look for the clearest demoustrations; and whether that amuse- 
ment be sought in fanatical theology, or fashionable novels; in parlia- 
mentary sketches, or annals of Newgate; in the pencilings ofa Brougtam, 
or an Ainsworth: we habitually look to such works as ind cations of 
what the public are doing and thinking, rather than as simple phenomena pos- 
se-sing an intrinsic value of their own. This relation between authors and the 
publ c is probabiy universal, and of all times and countries; but it never was 
so 'inmediate as in the present age, in which writers take their tone from their 
‘eaders, instead of giving it; and in which more pains are taken te wri'e down 
w the mediocrity of the purchasing multiiude, than heretofore were bestowed 
in endeavoring to get the start of the age. Judging by this criter:on, the result 
is not alittle startling; and a sudden and unprecedented fall of the barometer 
would not give us more s+rious apprehension of a com'ng hurricane, than the 
success of certain works of the lowest intellectual calibre have excited, as prog- 
nostics of pol tical and social storms, though the gathering clouds may yet be 
below the horizon, aud no gust of wind or eddying straw may announce their 
appr eching advent. Putting aside a few works on Ppositive scence, and, 

ceasionally, the journal of some enterprising traveller, how few are the tokens 
of any real progress of mind! how many the signs of its retrogradation? What 
gives additional import tothis literary nullity is. the consciousness that it re 
resents only the intelligence of the paying public,—the knowledge that wh 
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the classes most at theirease are occupied with the lowest and most trivial 
thoughts, the classes below tnem, ignorant or careless of all book learning, and 
educated by the force of circumstances, far more stimulating than that of words, 
are brooding over the elementary principles of social existence, and are heaving 
with all the passions incident to the first crude conceptions of the most stirring 
truths. 

It 18 this relation of the author to his public, which induces us toextend our 
notice of Mr. Ainsworth’s novel beyond the siunple announcement of its appear- 
ance under a new form. It is seidom that we treat our readers with mich 
comment on these republications, or 01 works whieh appear originally in the 
magazines ; and if we depart from our rule in this instance, it is because (as on 
@ recent occasion) the matter has a far larger concernment, than belongs to or- 
dinary criticism. If we consider Mr. Aiusworth in the usual light of a mere 
caterer fur ‘he public appetite, and as devo'ing bis talents to the production of 
a popular work either at hs own or his pub'isher's suggestion, we must fr ely 
admit his book to be on a level with the usual specimens of the class, and at 
least as good as the occasion required. It is not his fault that he has failen upon 
evil days, and that, like other tradesmen, he must subordinate his own tastes to 
those of bis customers. It, therefore, in the remarks which we are about to 
make, we appear to bear hard on the publication in question, we do not intend 
thereby to dspute the author's power of producing better things, or even to re 
proach him too severely with his submission to the necessity of pandering to 
the prevalent corruption of intel’ect,—a reproach by the bye, to which we all 
in our de-ire to be read, ren''er ourselves in some degree liable 

Jack Sheppard, then, is abad book, and what is worse, it is ofa class of bid 
books. got up for a bad public; aud it is on this last account that we slect it 
for observation, as a specimen of one of those literary peculiarities, which we 
consider to se signs of the times. If we ha! the means of addressing our read 
ers wih the volumes in their hands, the sh rtest and perhaps the best means of 
conveying our estimate of their cou'ents, would be by a reference ti the engraved 
illustr tions, —** look upon this picture and on this’ In these graphic repre- 
senta'ions are embod-ed all the inhe:ent coarsevess and vulgarity of the subject ; 
and al! the hor ible and (it 1s not too stro.g to say) unvatural excitement, which 
a public, too prudish to relish humour, ard too blisé to endure true pathos, re- 
quires to keep alive attention and to awaken a sensation. Tle engravings are, 
in fact, an epitome of the letier press, aud they sveim to bear te same proportion 
to the entire work, that Mr Sta fieli’s beautiful scene y does to a picturesque 
melodrame ; leaving i: doub ful whether the pia es we e etched for the book, or 
the book written to illustrate the p'ates. Perhaps it were a better compsrison 
to say, that the plites perform th sane part im these volumes, that ‘ the rea! 
gig” of Thurteli did ou the Surrey stage; and that the authors in both case- 
have trusted toocults filelibus, for producing that ** e!evation and surprise,” which 
their pens could not elicit from such atheme These faithful images of * what 
you shill see,’ beaming fron the wi: dows of tooksellers’ shups, like the baked 
meats and sausages depicted on the outsides of cookshops in Italy, are appeals 
ad hvminem, not to be resisted ; and if they are signs of “ that within which 
passetn show,” are not less so, of the tastes an‘ appetites of those whose cus- 
tom they solicit. As we cannot, however, presume on the immediate presence 
of these able expositors, we must remind our readers, that Jack Sheppard was 
a “celebrated” house and prison bre+kerof the last century, and that the history 
of his life is the history of the vulgar and disgusting a'rocities incidental to his 
“ gentle crafi.” To relicve the tedium of au endless repetitiun of adventures, 
where each reflects its brother, and to raise the work above the level of dry ex- 
tract from the Newgate Ca endar, and the newspapers of the day, the hero is 
involved in a melo-dramatic story of mo iveless crime, and impossible folly, con 
nected with personages of high egree ; and an attempt is made to invest Shep- 
pard with good qualities, which are inco:npatib e with his character and posi ton. 
But the sac ifice of probability and of mural propriety is vain We never escape 
from the staple : crime ts the one source of every interesting situation ; and, if 
we canno: exactly say, that horse-pistos are the sources of horse laughs, we 
may safely assert,that the only proofs the dramatis persone exhibit of possessing 
brains, is the constant liability under which they live and move and have their 
being. »f having ‘hem knocked or blown out. In the elabora'ion of a work of 
this descrip'ion, little is requ'red beyond mere techn'cal authorship. The in- 
vention and the excitement are furn shed tothe author's hand. The characters, 
actions, thouvhts, and e\pressious, dictated beforehand, are all of the lowest and 
the most monvtonous kind. It 1s not man, it is not nature that are wanted; but 
acorrupt:d, stunted, and d formed degratation of both, vot an universali'y, but 
a special and av exceptional combination. To throw away on such a co npost 
tion either feel ng or humour, would be nol merely a waste of time, but a dis- 
appointment to the reader. Such things would no. merdly be superfluous, but 
outof place. In one word, it would substitute a theught for an image; and 
then the whole scaffolding of effect woul! be dashed to the earth. and destroyed. 
Yet this is ‘the sport for !adies,""—an:! for gentlemen too, offered to and accepted 
by **the reading public” of the nineteeoth century ! 

The rea] hero o. the volume before us is not Jack Sheppard, but Jona'han 
Wild ; and this name will naturally suggest a compari-on between the present 
work and the delightful burlesque of Fielding The suggestion is fortunate, 
for in the difference between the productions thus b ought into contact, lies the 
entire matter at issue be.ween our-elves and the admirers of the new schol 
It has been observed. by a critic on the writings of Mr. Dickens, that their po- 
pulari:y was a natural and inevitable reaction of the public mind upon the fa- 
shion of the so-called silver fork school; that the public, satiated with vapid 
and languid ius'pidity, turned with a morbid appetite in search of s'rong excite- 
ment, to the cuarse manners and vulgar crimes of low lie. We. however, 
are more inv lived to refer these literary phenomena to a common Circumstance, 
and 'o attribuie the prevailing taste to an incapacity fer sympath zing with the 
elevated aid the ennubling, produced by causes to which we shall presently 
advert 

In thus introducing Mr. Dickens's name, we are far from classing him with 
his imitators, or ranging his works with the Factory Boys and the Jack Shep- 
pards,—in external appearavce so similar. If Boz has depicted secnes of har- 
dened vice, and displayed the peculiar phasis of degradatiwn which poverty 
impresses on the human character under te combinations of a defecive civil 
zation, he is gui ted in his career by ah gh moral object ; and in tric.ug whatis 
most /oathsuine and repulsive, he coutrives to enlist the best feelings of our 
nature in his cause, and to engaye his readers in the consideration of what les 
below the surface. In this respec’ he apvr aches his grea prede -essors, Field- 
ing and Gay ; for. though he proceeds by a diflerent path, he arrives at tne 
same end ; and, instead of sullying he mind of an intelligent reader, he leaves 
him wiser aid better forthe perusal of hstale But this is precisely the ex 
cellence which we suspect the readers o' Boz most frequen ly overlook ; and 
we are certain ‘hat it is far lessthe under current of puilo-ophy which has sold 
his book, than the strong flavour of the medium, in which he has disguised the 
vitterness of its taste 

In looking back on the Newgate scenes of Fielding and of Gay (an! we are 
certain that our readers will tha: k us for recalling them to their reco!lection,) 
the first thing that recurs to memory 1s the voble purpo-e to which they are di- 
recten, the boldvess with which the writers have stripped society of its disguis- 
es, and exhibited the shallowness of those conventionalities which varnish the 
vices of fashionable life, the fals: hood of its pretences, the hypocrisy of its as- 
sumptirns of decency and propriety. [tis not of Macheath and of Wild that 
we think as we read, hut of the political end social ch:ats who figure in the 
front ranks of that great masquerade * the world ’ On thi- poir.t Fielding has 
thorougnly explained binself, and ‘he remak applies as stric ly to the 
writing» of Gay as to his own :—** Without considering Newgate," he says, 
* as no other than human nature with its mask off. which some very shameless 
writers have done, I think we may be excuse: for sus; ecting that the splewdid 

alace~ of the great are often no other than Newgate with the mask on ; nor do 
cores anything which can ra‘se an honest man’s indignstion higher than thar 
the same m rails should be ir. one place a'tended with all imaginable misery and 
infamy. and in the other with the highest luxury and honour; ....and yet I ain 
afraid that all these ing-edien's [lust, avarice, rapine, &c .) glossed over with 
wealth and a title, have been treated with the highest respect and veneration In 
the one, while ove or two of them have been condemned to the gallows in the 
other.” Here we havea thesis laid down for illustration, embracing the wulest 
and the noblest fie'd of inquiry, a thesis that calls forth the bighest faculties of 
our nature to consider, and which constantly raises us above the filth and de 
pravity of the images presented to engage the imazina‘ion with the profound 

moralities they embody,—inasmuch that the more coarse, absurd, or offensive 
the outward circumstance, the greater is the quantity of satiric and of moral 
inferenve 'o be drawn fromit. Perhaps in the whole Beggars’ Opera there is 
no scene more variou-ly and profoundly suggestive than that whose offences 
against prudery have in our times banished it from representation. 

Bot if the intention and scope of these works are ennobling, and imply the 
presence of master minds, not lessso are the wit and humour with which the 
pervading idea Is worked out in theexecution The Beggars’ Opera is a run- 
ning fire of sarcasm and epigram from beginning to end, fixing the attention 
far lees on what is actually set down than on what is suggested and 
implied. The history. too, of Jonathan Wild, in its continued iro- 
ny, keeps the minds of its best educated readers on the stretch by the 
finesse of its remarks on human nature, and by the refined dro'lery of 
their application to the circumstances Writings of this class, it is true, will 
in all ages be above the general level of the public; too superior for vulgar 
use, and ‘00 exalted for genersl taste; yet their tendency is to raise the vublic 
in the m al and intellectual scale, and the popularity they have enjoyed proves 
that their power bore some proportion to their deeign. 

For the production of works of this kind, there must exist among the public 
aot only a manly and a soand tone of moral feeling, which fears not to hear 
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spoken the thoughts that are in the general mind,—a heal bfuluess of con- 
science that can afford to j ke, where joking is but a better way of speaking 
home truths,—but there must be, also, a prevalent habit of dealing with the 
highet order of moral ideas, an acquaintance with enlarged views of human na- 
ture and of society Witnout a certain licence of «xpre-sion. the ugliness and 
distoriion of vice cannot be so graphically reudered as to afford the basis of a 
ludicrous covtrast between the ievter of the narrative and the spirit of the irony 
of which it is the medium; with ut a prompt and exerci-ed intelligence in the 
reader, without # familiarity with the noble and the besutiful, the irony is lost, 
the spirit is overlooked, the Begzavs’ Opera becomes amore Tomaud Jerry, and 
Jonathan Wild ano her Jack Sheppard. 

To explain the change whi: h has come over the spirit of our age, rendering 
the appearance of such works a literary miracle, would require a moch larger 
space than we can now dedicate 'o the s:bject. The causesof the peculiar 
literature of any age are the conditions of its civilization In this lies the 
whole truth ; but that truth :s so general zed in the very complex term * civi- 
lizat on,” that the definition might be mistaken fora mystification. It is by an 
enumeration of the leading particulars of that term, and by distinguishing in 
what respects the civiliza 100 of to-day differs from that of other days, that we 
can alone arrive at a lucid and a preguant meaing. This is an anaysis well 
worthy the consideration of ali that are capsble of attempting it; and tt is best, 
perhaps, that each man should attempt it honestly and conscient ously for him- 
self. To approach the causes, there must pre exist a clear idea of the effects. 
Now we take it that the prevalen! characteristics of the civil zation of our day 
are insensibility to whatever transcends a shrewd and cunning view of life,— 
a furial, con:ent onal, ant special tune of tnind,—a timidity that is conteated 
wi n appearances, and dares not trust itself to look beyond them,—a distrust of 
whatever rises In thought or action atove the general morality,—a dislixe of 
whatever intellectually steps beyond prescribed opinion. The society of mo 
dern Eugland seems to be governed by two leading feelings, the desire for 
wealth as the instrument of ths world’s pleasures, and a fretful, gloomy, and 
desponding uneasin: ss about the path to happiness in the next; botu o' therm et 
war with all real goodness as they are with enjoyment, and both perhaps in- 
compat b'e with a healthful tone of national literature. 

From these effects wé are led at once to the more leadi: g canses which pro- 
duce them: anincreased artificiality of social life, an estrangement from na- 
ture, and a consequent merging of all individualities in one common charac- 
ter, cold, monotonous, superficial, polished (i: may be,) but hard and hollow.— 
he difficulties which beset the struggle for existence, tne aggregation of the 
population into large to vis, the universal pre-occupation of mi d on the routine 
habi's of a sordid industry, the disciplining of mau to the minute res'raints of 
complicated laws, are among the pr ncipa! facts which contribu e to this result. 
Their besrings are too involved and ‘ov varied fordetail. The general strain on 
society, wb le wtchills the affections, confines the in'ellect within a narrow circle of 
ideas, aud directs ev: n science itself into the most positive chaune's Woile 
the judgment is required to be exercised on the minutest particulars of a utility, 
personal, individual and exceptiona', while the daily »nd constant thoughts of 
the peop'e turn on questions of money and of mouey'’s wo th, the imaytnation 
is at once divested of the objects of its enjoyment, aud t rown into abey- 
ance by the want of leisure for its exercise Again, the prevalence 
of uneasy sensations, the constant anxieties, the absence of all pleasures. and 
more especially of domes'ic ple. sures, ari-ing out of diflic Ities and uncertain- 
ties respecting the means of existence, sour the temper, and deprave the 
heart; throwmg men either upon a course of v cious and brutal induigences, or 
the excitements of fa aticisin, which tend, not towards love and humility, but 
s'rife, hatred aud self glorification. How far the spread ofan ascetic, dispulativus, 
and delirious spirit of devotion has contributed to lower the tone of literature, 
by pa rowing the affections and by otltera ing the sense of pithos and of 
humour, we necd not pause to declare: the facts daily recorded in our news- 
papers speak for t'emselves. and whoever runs may read In a circle of 
causes like this, where oli things act and re act on each other, it is dificult to 
assign a distinct efficacy to each. Authors, as members of society, partake of 
I's chavacteristics and reflec’ them. They not only cease to be imagimative, 
because the public makes nodemeud for the result, but because the sources of 
lmagtoation are dried up in themselves as in other men by the circumstances 
of sovi:ty. The power of producing without capitsl, peculiar to authorship, 
has, in the overcrowded state of the markets tor all other m des of industry, 
made literature atrade. ‘The object of al trade is to produce much and fast; 
while the demand for books having descended to the misses has reud red an 
inferior literature not merely to erable but acceptable. Among the secondary 
causes may perhaps also be placed the sudden abstraction of that great and 
universal stimulus which the French revolution affor ed to gen us in all i's de- 
partments. Under that stimu'a'ion a mir-culous ' arvest of intellect was pro- 
duced ; and a corr sponding poverty of the exhau-ted soil may be but a natural 
con-equence. Without, however, proceeding further in the investigation, we 
are entitled to infer that the rapid decay of literature is another evidence of 
the hasty and irregular developement of the sucety which preceded 11; it is a 
proof that something has gone w dely wrong in that sudden expan-ion of weaith 
and population which has marked our times; and | ke the silver ave of Roman 
literature, it will be a token of an approaching deciine aid fall of al! our na 
tivnal institu tons, uuless some :ecupecative energy remains behind, 'o be exert 
ed in remodelliog society at large, and replocing all its classes in their proper 
position. 

But we have lost sight of our author. Wide'y as Jack Sheppor! has been 
dis-eminated, there may be some of our readirs who nay wish fora tase of 
his quality ; avd we must indulge them with an extract We select a short 
passage, which, while it exhibis the general quality of the whole work, pos 
sesses als» that peculiar meri, in the eyes of the punlic, a persona! application 
There is a craving abroad for persovalities, and it must be indulged, we ima- 
gine, without considerati -n of avach:on sms. 

** Your cracked skull is by no means a pleas ng spectacle. How came vou 
by the hurt, el. '—* How did | come by «!—that’s a nate question. Why, 
honestly enough. It was lent me by a countryman o' mive; but [ pad bim 
back in his own coin—ha! bha!—*A countryman of yours, Terry !'—*Av, and 
a noble one, too, Quilt—more’s the pity! You've heard of the Marquis of 
Slaughterford, belike !—* Of course; who has noi? He is the |: ader of the 
Mohocks. the general of the Scourers, the prince of rakes, the friend of the 
surgeons aud glaziers,the terror of yourtribe,and the idol of the girls !'—* Thar's 
him toahair!’ cried Terence, rapturou-iv. *Och! he’s a b oth of a boy '— 
‘Why [thought he'd broken your head. Terry '—* Phoo®! th t's nothing! 
\ piece of plaster Il set all to rights; and Terry O'Flsherty’s not the bov to 
cere for the strose of a supple jack Besides. didn't I tell you shat I giv’ bim 
as goud as he brought—and bewer! | jist touched him with my * Evenin’ 
Star,’ as [cat this shil elah,’ said the witchman, flourishing an immense blud- 
geon, the knob of which appeared to be loaded with lead, ‘and by Saint Pa- 
trick | down he cum’d like a bullock.’ —' Zounts!" exc aime! Quilt. ‘did you 
kill him 7?’—* Not quite,’ relied Terence. laughing ; ‘but [ broveht him to 
his senses —‘ By depriving him of ‘em,eh? Bat I'm sorry you hurt hs lord- 
ship, Terrv. Young noblemen ought to be indulged in their trolics. If they 
do, now and then, run away with a knocker, prim! asizn, b at the watch, or buff 
a magistrate, they pay for their pastine, aud that’s sufficient What more 
could any teasonable man—ex<pecially a watchman—desire? B sives, ‘he 
Marquis is a devilish fine fellow, and a particular friend of mind. There's 
not his peer among the peerayge.’-—* Och ' af he’sa friend o° yours, my dear 
joy, there’s no more to be said; and right sorry aml, [-track him. But, 
blood an’ ’ouns' man, if ould Nick himself were to hit me a blow, I'd be afther 
givin’ him another '—* Well, well —wa't a while,’ returned Quilt; ‘his lord 
ship won't forget you. He's as generous 3she'sfroics me’ As he spoke, the 
dour of the roundhouse was opened, and a stout man, with alantern in his hard, 
presented hunself at the threshold *There’s Sharples,’ cried Quilt — 
*Whist !’ exclaimed Terence: ‘he elevates bis glim By Jasus! he’s about 
to spake to us.’—*Gem'men o’ the vo ch!” cri d Sharples,as lou ly as a wheezy 
cough would permt him, ‘my noble prisner—ough! ough ;—the Markis o° 
Slaughterford—' Further speech wes cut short by a volley of execrstions from 
the angry guardians of the night ‘No Mohocks! No Srourers'’ cried the 
mot—* Hear! hear!’ vociferated Qu lt—*Ilis lordship desires me to say — 
ough! ogh !'—Fresh groans and hisses * Von't you hear me’—ough! eugh! 
demanded Sharples, aft ra pause. —‘ By all means,’ rejoined Quilt —* Raise your 
vice, and lave off coughin’,’ added Terence —* The long and the s' ort o° the 
matier's this then,’ returned Sharples with dignity, ‘the Markis begs your 
accep'ance o’ ten guineas to d:ink his health.’ The hooting was instantaneously 
changed tocheers ‘And his lordship furthermore requests me to state,’ pr» 
ceeded Snarples, in a hoarse tone, ‘that he'll be responsible for the doctors’ bil s 
of allsuch gem'men as have received broken pates. or been othe wise damaged 
in the fray—ough! ough!'"—* Hurrah!’ shouted the mob ‘ We're a!l dainaged 
—we've all got broken pates,’ cried a dozen voices —‘ Ar, good luck to him! 
so we have,’ rej ined Terence ; ‘bt we've no objection to take out the doch:er’s 
bill in drink.’ —* None whatever,’ replied the mob — Your answer, gem’men™ 
demanded Sharples —‘ Long life to the Markis, and we accept his honourabe 
proposal,’ re«poi.ded the mob —‘ Long life to the Marquis!" reinersted Terence ; 

he’s an honour to ould Jreland !'—* Didn't I tell you how it would be?’ re- 
marked Qu It.—‘ Tioth and so dia you,’ returned the watchman ; ‘ but [couldn't 
belave it Tv futur’, I'll keep the ‘ Evenin’ Svar’ for his lordship’s enemies.’ ”’ 

Such is the “ elegant an2 polite literature’ which leads authors on their way 
to fortune an! to fame in this the middle of the nine'eeath century 


ALARMING INSURRECTION IN WALES. 
From Bell's Weekly Messenger, November 9th. 
If there bas been a long dearth of domes ic intelligence for many weeks past 





it is now amply made up by the most distressing, if not alarming, occu 

which will be found reported in the columns of our paper of this day. It is 

less to say that we are speaking of the traitorous and seditious insurreetion ia 
South Wales, and the destruction of human life ; to say nothing of the outrage 
done to property in the flourishing town of Newport. It will be seen that 
concerted and armed insurrectivn bas broken out in the counties of Monmouth- 
shire aud Glamorganshire, and that a body of men exceeding six thousand, or, 
according to some accounts, seven or eight thousand, consisting principally of 
Welsh mountaineers engaged in the coal and iron works, and drawn from @ 
savage and inbospitable district, in which dissenting teachers and radicals have 
alone found their way, made a treasonable attack upon Newport in the afternoon 
of Monday, the 4th. For the sake of saving our readers the necessity of tra- 
versing through the long and confused accounts in order to arrive at the due ee 
timate of the nature and character of this chartist insurrection, the spawn of 
Owenism and republicanism, we shall proceed to trace it from its origin and 
commerfcement, and after directing their attention to the main points, shall take 
occasion to observe briefly upon those main circumstances of the offair which 
tend chiefly to inculpate the ministry, and which involves a matter of serious 
consiJeration as regards the probable consequences for the future. 

It is doubtless within the memory of our readers, that Vincent, one of the 
former leaders of the fools of chartists, was coavicted for sedition some months 
since, and confined in Monmouth gaol fur a period very short, considering the 
evormity of bis offence ; but such 1s the liberality of the whig principles—saeh 
their clemency towards crimes of the first magnitude which threa'en the exist- 
ence of the g,vernment. It is now come out in the examinations that this tur- 
vulent Jemnagogue has been all along in communication with the other chartist 
leaders, a'd tbat the plan of seizing the town of Newport, and commencing from 
thence the civil war of chartism, bad been for some months agreed upon and 
arranged by the heads of the insurgents. In order to lull the suspicion of the 
government and the police, it was a part of this plan that all particular chartist 
meetings should be suspended, and that everything should wear the appearance 
of public Uanquillity. During the who'e period, however, from the fival com- 
mitment of Vincent up to the recent attempt, the leaders of modern revolut on, 
ander the name of chartism, and Frost in particular, have been occupied m pre- 
paring to insure the success of their enterprise. But their designs were not en- 
tirely secret, as early on Sunday morning, the day preceding the riots, the local 
magistrates received infurmation that the chartists were secretly collecting in 
ihe neighbourhood, and that some act of viulence might be expected in the town 
of Newport on the following day. 

It appears, indeed, from ihe more detailed accounts which will be found in an- 
other part of our paper, and which we have brought down to the perwd of the 
last arrivals, that according to a precencerted plan, the chartists bad assembled 
on the bills oo the night of the 2d of November, and thence began ther march, 
gathering and arming as they went, from Merthyr to Newport. Their plan was 
to divide into columns as they approached the town; one to attack and keep in 
check the soldiers at Newport ; another, to guard the road from Brecon ; whilst 
a third was to march to Monn outh to liberate Vincent. Atier which their united 
bands, reinforced vy arms and ammunition, which they expected to collect abun- 
dantly in their course, were to seize upon Newport, and thence to direct their 
operations so as to possess themsrlves of, and to organise the whole of South 
Wales in one common revolt and confederation. 

With the-e purposes their march was continued ; the rioters in their progress 

plundering all the villages in their route, se:ziug the provisions, and compelling 
every man to jointhem. Late on Sunday night they passed through Caerfilly, 
a village between Caraiff and Newport, in which they entered every bouse, and 
compelled every one to join them in their progress. At all the iron works, also, 
they extinguished the furnaces, and compelled the workmen to join them. Io 
this way, to the number of many thousands, they marched opon Newport, and, 
at four o'clock on the morning of Mundey last, halted and mustered in Tredegar- 
vark, the seatof Sir Cherles Morgan, where they waited for about two bouts for 
the junction of another division from Pontypool and its neghbourbood. This 
junction having been at length nade, they formed, at about six o'clock, into two 
divisions, and marebed into Newport in the assumed confidence and presump- 
von of an invading army. Mr. Frost was at the lead of this band of treason 
and sedition. By Mr. Frost we mean Mr. Justice Frost, one of the municipal 
magistrates of the present administration. 
Ju the mean time, the magistrates, baving received information, as we have 
said, ia the aiternoon of Sunday, bad taket all due precautions, having collected 
tugether a party of the 45 h regiment, and being themselves asst mbled in ses- 
sion at the principal imu of the town, Instant orders were given to the military 
to take the defence of the ina and the town, and to do their duty firmly, effee- 
tively, but mercifully. 

The rebels, jor such we must term them, upon entering the town, set upa 
general cheer, and proceeded to the inn where the magis rates were assembled. 
Mr. Fr.st, as above said, appeared in front as their leader, and the attack com- 
wenced by an attempt to demolsh the inn Much to the credit of the magis- 
‘rates, although the char ists were at this time firing into the windows, they 
went forth to the ri.ters and endeavoured to remonstrate with them. ‘They re- 
ceiv dno rep'y but furious yells and a continuance of the fire, upon which the 
mayor, witb greet per-onal bravery, »roc: eed tothe head of the soldiers, a mere 
compauy of the 45th, nut exceeding fifty in number and read the Riot Act.-— 
During the reading of the act, the rebels continued their fire, and the mayor was 
twice wounded by slugs from the chartist muskets, Upon the conclusion, the 
military fired, and the result was the unamediate cowerdly flight, defeat, and 
di-persion of the chartists, The other details will be found in another part of 
our paper. It is sufficient to say here, in conclusion, that about twenty of the 
cha:tists were killed, and fifty wounded, and that several other bodies had been 
since found in the fields, who perished fom their wounds. 

Such being the narrative in summary and substance, it will immediately sug- 
gest its: If o every reader, that the two most striking circumstances in it are, 
the as'ovishing cowardice and in-ufficieney of such a bory of insurgents, and 
the incredible influence of such a lecder as Mr. Frost over ten thousand of the 
W elsb peasantry coup/ed also with the sheer insanity of the attempt itself. * * 

As to the third circums'ance of the extraordinary influence of sucha milita- 
ry commander as Frost, it would, indeed, be a circumstance most difficult to 
exp ain, if the extreme blindness, not to say the egregious folly of the govern- 
ment, had not rendered him what he 1s. Who is this Frost? It appears by all 








the accounts that he was in the station of a middiing shopkeeper in Newport. 
about three years since. The whig Corporation Bill was then passed, and 
ified him into a disreputable emivence,—whilst, for political purposes, he was 
hrst made a town cuuncillor, and afterwards, by Lord John Russell, a justice, of 
the peace. In his office of town councillor, to which nothing recommended 
him to the ministers but his radical impudence and ferocity, and whilst holding 
the Queen’s commissio, as magistrate, he conducted himself so disgiacefully 
that Lord J. Russe!! found it necessary to wri e bim a letter of caution and re- 
mon-trance. To ths letter Frost made no other reply than by publicly read- 
ing it m his seditiois meetings, ani by adding contumacy to his former sedi- 
tious irregularities. It then became necessary to strike his name out of the 
comm ssion, which seems to have been but s owly and reluctantly dove at head 
quar ers. The Marquis of Nor wanby, however, was not at that time Secretary 
of State. The noble marquis, however, may yet open his prison ga'es, or re- 
commend him as an objrct of free pardon. But the question must occur to 
every one, why was such a man ever put there? Why was a known seditious 
demagogue, a perfect ignoremus, and aman of low station as well as of the 
meanest qualifications ; why was such a person enrolled among the tnagistrates 
of one of the most prosperous counties in the Principality. It is impossible to 
give a satisfaciory answer to there questions, and therefore it is impossible ta 
acquit the ministers of one of those fatal errors, ihe result of which has already 
been the loss of $0 may lives in the treasonable conflict, and the further in- 
evitable sacrifice of life, we suppose, under the siern nccessity of public ex- 
ample. 

Now is the time to lay the axe to the root of chartism, and to put down a 
criminal confederacy. wh ch, in the coming winter, may again expose us to the 
torch of the incendiary, and the neg! gence of an incapable ministry. 

The Disturbances in North Wales. —On Tuesday night three troups of heree 
arti lery poceeed by the Great Western Railway for the purpose of being for- 
warded to the disturbed district in Wales. They left about eight o’clock, am 
extra train having been specially prepared. There were 48 horses (which were 
placed in 12 boxe). three pieces of cannon, and ammunition waggons Con 
siderable bustle prevailed on the occasion, as the hour was the regular time for 
the usual train. ‘The whw'e reached Twyford within an hour, when they were 
immediately dispatched to Wales. 

punelinerws, 

A letter fram Lord Normanby had been sent to the Mayor of Newport, con- 
veying to him her Maics'y’s approbation of his conduct and that of the other 
authorities. A due tribute is, at the same time, paid in it to the judgment 





evinced by the magistrates, and the exemplary forbearance, steadiness, aad 
good conduct of the soldiers ....The Quebec, pcket of the 22d, arrived at 
Portsmouth, 14th November—one day after the Garrick The Hon, Daniel 
Webster, of the United States Senate, family and suite, as also Samuel Apple- 


we 
ton, Esq., and lady, return to New York in the packet ship Mediator, from 
Portsmouth, on the 29th of November.....The frigate Imogene, arrived at 
Portsmouth, Nov 4th, from Va'par-iso, with $2,500,000, and another frigate 
was expected froin Mexico with $1,000 000. .... A destructive fi e occurred om 
the morning of the 12h ult. at Widegate alley in Bishopsgate stree’, |.ondoa, 
by which eight lives were lost and a large amont of pruperty destroyed, prin~ 
cipally that of poor persons A daughter of Rophino Lacy made a very sue- 
cessful debut et Drury Lane Theatre on the 12th ult., as Cinderella, in the 





opera of that name. Mr. Morley played Dandini on that occasion. 
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eu The story of King Hummaione and the Bihisti, would form the basis of a 


_ history of the Delhi emperors, | will relate it according to the best version, and 


a” 


_ charger, Hummaione made for the bridge, but found it destroyed ; and, his 


his enemies thought that he had pershed His better destiny, however, inter. 


' the centre, and the otver men from the flanks. Tois is certainly the prettier 





SKETCHES. 
FROM FINDEN'S TABLEAUX FoR 1840. 


romance worthy of the Arabian Nights; but being a veritable passage in the 


without embellishment. In A. D. 1539, the emperor Hommaione, be'ng in 

rsonal command of his force, gave battle to the redoubtable invader Shere 
Khan and his Afghan ermy, upon the banks of the Karamnassur. Huwmaione 
was victorious in the field; but the crafty Afghan succeeded in regaining all 
the honours and advanteges of conquest, and.an ample revenge, by a bold 
stratagem which he carried into effect that same night. While the troops of 
the emperor were wrapt in sound s'eep, and in the fatal security of their pre- 
vious success, Shere Khan, with the survivors of his hardy followers, surprised 
the camp and massacred thousands of the Moguls. Those wio perished not 
by the sword fled, unarme:, in the confusion of the panic ; and the emperor 
himself would have fallen into the hands of the pursuers, had 11 not been for the 
devoted gallantry of three of his chief omras, who nobly sacrificed heir lives 
for his sake, and effecied his escape. Trusting to the speed of his feithful 


pursuers being upon his hee!s, no hope appeared to be left, but to commit him- 
self to the wacers. He dashed down the precipi ous bank into the torrent, was 
Aismounted in the fall, and carried headlong down the rapid stream; so that 


between him and the abyss of destruction, and he was saved, wien al- 
most insensible, by the brave efforts of a B histz, or water-carrier, who happened 
to be filling his water-skins at the river side. Finding bimself thus usexpec- 
tedly rescued from a watery grave, Hummaione bestowed the rich gift of his 
royal necklece upon his poor preserver, and promised him, upon his princely 
faith, that if it should ever please Providence again to restore him to his king- 
dom, he would, when so requested by the Bihisiz, place him upon the imperial 
musnud, clothed in the royal robes, and with full liberty to exercise despotic 
powers as emperor of Hindostan, for the space of six hours. Not long after- 
wards Hummaione's good genius was again in the ascendant, and while he was 
oneday employed in transacting the affairs of the state in the royal hall of au- 
dience, the Bihisti presen'ed himself before the presence and claimed fu fil- 
ment of the emperor's promise. Faithful to bis engagement, the generous 
monarch nv sooner recognized his deliverer than he descended from his throne, 
and causing the Bihist: to supply his place, he formally delegated to him au- 
thority to exercise ail the various functions of the sovereign supreme, bimself 
being the first to perform homage. ‘The Bihisti was in no sort abashed by the 
novelty of his position, or confused by the adulation and officious servility of his 
courtiers ; but restoring order to the court, he employed his ephemeral author- 
ity in framing certain decrees and ordivances 11 favour of all classes of Bihiséis, 
which remam on record (and in force within the palace walls) to thisday The 
privileges which he thus bestowed on himself and his fellow Bihistis, were of 
the most reasonable and modest kind; and so much was Hummaione pleased 
with his preserver’s conduct, that, on the termination of his short reign, and 
on the moment of his own re-accession, he elevated the Bihisti 1o permanent 
rank and distinction as a noble of the realm, and besiowed the solid advanta- 
ie of comparative wealth and independence upon all the members of his fam- 


: TO AN Z:OLIAN HARP.—By Mr. Kenyon. 


Oh! breezy harp! that, with thy fond complaining, 
Hast held my willing ear this whole night long: 

Mourning, as one might deem, yon moon, slow waning, 
Sole listener oft of thy melodious song ; 


Sweet harp! if hushed awhile that tuneful sorrow, 
Whicb may not flow unintermitted -till, 

A lover’s prayer une stra'n less sad might borrow, 
Of all thou pourest at thine own sweet wiil. 


Now, when—her forehead in that pale moon gleaming,— 
Yon dark-tiessed maid veneath the softening hour, 

As fain to lose uo touch of thy sad streawing, 
Leans to the nigut from forth her latiiced bower ; 


And the low whispering air, and thy lone ditty, 
Around her heart their mingled spells have wove; 

Now cease those notes awhile that plain for pity, 
And wake thy boider song, and ask for love. 


oe 
GREEK BALLS AND DANCE. 

Greek Ball.—All Grecks are passionately fond of this amusement, which 
is encouraged by the priests, who sanctivn its indulgence even on the Sabbath. 
Any exclusion from a viilage bail is uukaown ; no invitations sre necessery. 
The doors of a house are thrown open, the guitar and fiddle strike up, accom- 

ied by the stentorian voices of the musicians, and the rooms are instantave 
ously filled as it were by magic. Even women with infants in their arms are 
adinitted. The occas onal squalling of these bras adds to the fun. No 
waltzivg, no quadriliing has yet reached Pyrgo. The o'd Greek dance is all- 
sufficient ; it maintains i's ground on an earthen floor, and laughs at innovation. 
Some peuple even bring their own provisions ; and the host is seldom expected 
te be prepared with more thana ‘a clean swept fluor” aud a few musiciars. 
A man of the name of Stratti is the Weippert of Oxomaria. His cos:ume is 
rely Hellenic, with one exception—a pair of English top-boote. With these 
Be stamps out the time in a manner that out-Herods Herod; and he is thus en- 
abled to confive bis fiddlestick to the strings of the instrument, instead of 
flourivhing it in the air for the mere purpose ef beating time, which his boots 
more strikiwgly cffect ; the chief charm of Oriental music—noive—is, much to 
the gratification of his audience, cons derably increased. Old Astley, the 
equestrian, who once threatened to discharge tue trumpeters of his orchestra, 
for not playing in some port of an overture where they happened to have 
several bars :est—an arrangement which he himself could never uiderstand— 
would, in the East, have been considered the best musical manager out of 
Paradise. * * * Although, as I nave already said, he who gives a dance 
is expected to prepare but his rooms, aud to * find out Sneak’s noise .” never- 
theless, even this, the music, is not at his sole expense ; for after each bout 
the young men who bave figured in the dance always throw the musicians a 
few leptas or drachma, wh ch contributions, during the afternoon or evening, 
nerally amount to a sufficient sum to remunerate them handsomely. Greek 
mace The Greek dance is commenced by tore men holding the ends of 
two kerchiets, in such a mavner that they are, as it were, lioked together. The 
man in the centre grasps a kerchief in each hand. Each of his two compa- 
nions takes a vacant en, by which means the right hand of one is disengaged 
and the lef hand of theo her. One generally waves and flourishes a third 
kerceief, while his comparion on the other flank st.aps his fingers in imitation 
of acastanet. They first make two or three circuits of the room, and at las! 
break or cest off. when two select partners from the surrounding crowd. The 
two ladies vake the disengaged ends of the kerchiefs on the flanks; so that the 
umber in the dance now consists of five perrons, who continue making the 
circuit of the apartment together, each showing off the most favourite steps, 
while the musicians cease not to play and sing most boisterourly. In some 
cases the ladies take the disengaged ends of the kerchiefs held by the man in 


fashion. Ina few mivutes three return to their seats, leaving but ove lady ard 
one gentleman to proceed with the more interesting part of the figure. These 
two fece each ether. The gentieman next * goes the circuit,” following up 
the lady with as mucl. anxiety os a young barrisier looking out for a brief.— 
The art of making Jove is now explained by pantomimic action Don Felix 
urges his suit, bur Violante will not listen; the Don becomes gloomy, dances 
more slowly, and casts not a glance at his namorata. Upon this Violante re 
commences her ocular skirmishing, the gi ntieman is easily induced to make a 
second atiack, Violante shows symtoms of surrender, signals are playfully ex- 
changed with the white kerchiefs, the dance increases in rapidity, the music in 
sound, amid cries from all parts of the roon of * Vasta, vasta !"—quicker, 
icker—and the manual applause of the company. When both of the dancers 
fatigued, they make way for ano her set. The girls generally tire out two 
of three partners. The latter only are allowed tobe re'ieved. When the lady 
is tired, she stops, and another dance is commenced with five persons, who 
now go through the same mancuvres effected by the five they have replaced. 
Thos the chief part of the dance is performed in go'ng round the room. Sheri- 
dan Knowles would cali it a “ love-chase”’ A little variety is, however, intro- 
duced by an occas‘onal set and shuffle to prevent giddiness Each dance ge- 
nerally lasts a quarter of an hour.—Kmight's Orriental Outlines. 


Varieties, 


A respectable gentleman of Oxford was so fascinated with “ Robinson Cru- 
goo”. that he read i: through every year, considering every p:rt to be as true 
* a8 boly writ. Unfortuuarely a friend at last told him that it was litle more than 











She Albion. 


Cromwell sojourned in Cork a few days, and whilst there converted the church 
bells into cannon, ob:erving, in reply to a remonstrance, that since gunpowder 
was invented by a priest he thought the best use for bells would be to convert 
them into canons. The jests of the Protector not having been either very nu- 
merous or very brilliant,’ adds the writer, “it is as well to preserve the only 
one, it is believed, perpetrated by him in Cork.” 
The King of Conversation —Na, oleon and Talleyrand wrote to one another 
in the beginuing of this century very affectionate and confidential notes, wherein 
they chatted together very familiarly. One day Napoleon said to Taileyrand, 
** You are the king of conversation in Europe. What is your secret ?’'—* Sir,” 
replied Talleyrand, “I'll speak frankly, and shall derive my avswer frm a 
comparison taken in your profession When you are making war, you would 
willingly select your fields of battle *"—* Certainly,” replied Napoleon; ‘it 
would be convenient and useful to say to the eneimy’s general, ‘Just go a ‘ittle 
further into that mountain pass, or spread over that plein.’ But the enemy 
canuvt be ordered about in that manner. What are you criving at?’ ‘ Weil, 
sir,” resumed Talleyraud, ‘‘I choose my own ground of conversation. [ engage 
in it but when [ have sometbi: g to say; I make no reply tothe rest. In geno- 
ral I co not suffer myself to be questioned, except by you, or if asked any thing, 
the questions have been suggested by myself. Formerly, when J went out 
shoot g, I always fired at six paces; I killed liitle game; the others fired at 
random, I when | could not miss. Jn conversation I let a thousand distant things 
pass to which | could make ordinary replies: but what rises between my legs | 
never miss.” 

FROM THE MEMOIRS OF CHARLES MATHEWS. 
A parody on one of the cdes of Horace, written at Oxford. 

“MATHEWS COMICI LAUDES. 


Prime m:morum ! thou rare mimic Mathews ! 

Quem jocus circum vulat, blithe os Mayday, 

Te canant gowusmen, giddy and grave too, 
All over Oxford. 


Tu potes proctors comitesqne bill dogs 

Ducere, et redcoats celeres morari ; 

E’en tbe stern masters ubi blandienti 
Smiliogly cedunt. 


Quin et each high don sociique vultu 

Titter invito ‘mid the gay assemblage ; 

Shouts of applause rise rap d, dum catervas 
Darinine mulces. 


Tu, merry fellow, velut es levamen 
To the pale forms whose final doom approaches ; 
Who, cito coram solio Minerve . 

Shaddering will stand. 


Fell are her Priests! Quum Visulos prehendant 
Singulos eheu! Jacerant in pieces! 
Hi tamen mites sweetly gaze at Mathews 

Full of his frolics, 


Serus in Lunnum redeas, diuque 

Gratus intersis populo togato! 

Leave the dull cockneys,—with us to be At Home, sir! 

Go 2t in Oxford ! 

How much is science indebted to blunders! To what e'se do we owe the 
telescope, and some ‘of the most effective improvements in that mightiest of in- 
ventions, the steam engine! How much have blu:ders contributed to the 
luxuries and the comforts of private life! To the former, let the widely spread 
votaries of Lundy Foot’s manufacture testify, who are indebred tu the careless 
blunder of a boy, for one of the most gratifying compounds that ever irritated 
nasal organs. The sttendant whose du'y 1t was to watch the kiln neglected it, 
the sui! was burnt irrecuverably, and supposed to be spo:led ; but was tried 
accidentally, pronounced excellent, and christened * Irish black guard.”’ 


When the deaf gentleman was asked how his wife was, and replied, “‘ Damp, 
dirty, and disagreeable,” his blunder caused an exhilaration of spirits in his i- 
quiring friend, which for aught we know (for it was in the hangdog, dreary month 
of November), might drive away incipient thoughts of suicide. Did not the 
kind hearted Scotch lady join heartily in the merriment she excited when de- 
scribing to Ler friends the troubles of a beggar she had been relieving, and who 
had been deaf and dumb so many years? 

** How do you know that?” asked a friend. 

“* Woy, he told me so himself,” she replied. 

We know a gentleman, who, travelling is an unfrequented part of Ireland, 
had had the precaution to lezrn in native Irish, ‘* Which is the way ?” but utterly 
forgot, until the moment the answer was given, that it wes necessary to under- 
stand the reply too. He felt himself constrained to laugh at his blunder, be- 
wildered and lonely as he was; and certainly the inconvenience it entailed on 
bim, however great, would not be so lasting as that caused by the blunder of a 
late eccentric clergyman in Lancashire. 

** Please sir,”’ said a poor bewildered Benedick,on a certain busy Whit-monday 
—“ Please sir, you're marrying me to a wrong woman.” 

** Never mind that,” replied the minister; ** you can settle that afterwards.” 


ANNIVERSARY OF ST. ANDREW’S SOCIETY. 
From the New York Gazette. 

The ancient ard honourable Scciety of St. Andrew of the state of New 
York celebrated the Anniversrary Festival of its Patron Saint on Saturday eve- 
ning, Nov. 30th, at the City Hotel. A large numberof the members of the 
socie'y were present, honored with the attendance of represeniatives from sis- 
ter societies in the city, and with a deputation from the St. Andrew's society 
of the city of Philadelphia, bea:ing with them each the congratulations and 
gvod wiches of their re-pective associatiuns. 
The society convened at five o'clock, and afer the transaction of preliminary 
business, and the introduction of a large number of new members, proceeded 
tw the dining room, tothe music of a national air on the bagpipe, played in a 
westerly manner by a son ef Scotia, cled in Highlard costume. 
The dinner was served in the spacious assembly room of the City Hotel, 
end in every respect was equal to the highest reputation of the best days of the 
Hotel. Messrs. Gardner and Packer, the enterprising proprietors, deserve 
great credit for their admirable arrangements, aid the sumpivous fare with 
which they entertained the company. The table was loaded with the richest 
viands, and the chvicest wines; the attendance was of the first order, and 
every thing appertaining to the dinuer was in astyle most satisfactory to the 
company. 
After dinner, the President of the Society introduced the following :— 


REGULAR TOASTS. 
1. The Day, and a’ who honor it. 
2. The Land o’ cakes— 
**Oh favoured land! renowned for ar's and arms, 
For manly talent, and for female charms.’ 
3- The Queen. 
4. The President of the United States. 
5. The Parish Schovls avd Universities of Scotland, nurseries of sound 
knowledge and elegaut literature. 
6. Edinburgh—the city of palaces, the seat of ho-pitality. 
7. Great Britain and the United States—may the sword never be unsheathed 
between them, and their only rivalry be the !mprovement of mankind. 
8. The Eglinton Tournament—a proof that Scotchmen still retain the chi- 
valrc character of their ancestors 
9. The Scottish and American Fair—God bless them, 
10. May care and trouble never fash, but muth and joy be wi’ us a,’ 


VOLUNTEER TUASTS, 

The Mayor of the City of New York. 

The St George's, Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, the German, Newfoundland, 
and St. Nicholas Societies, aud their representatives who now honour us with 
their company. 

Upon drinkmg to the representatives of our Sister Benevolent Societies, the 
compliments were respended to in an eloquent and appropriate manner. Dr. 
Hogan respond+d, on the part of the Society of the Friendly Sons of St. Pa- 
tr ck, and concluded with the following sentiment— 

Scottish va'our—Sco tish intellect—The world's battle fields attest the prow- 
ess of the ove, literature acknowledges the pre-eminence uf the other. 

C. W Fohr, Esq., respo:ded in behalf of the German Society, in a short 
and handsome manner, presenting this sentiment : 

May industry and frugality take as deep root in this country as in Scotland, 
and may their fruits be so employed as to draw down Heaven's choicest bles- 
sings on the land we dwell in. 





a fic: ion, the plan story of the sailor's shipwreck having been thus worked up Mr Hox e, presidentof the New England society, spoke in bebalf of that 


by D-niel Defoe. 

* Your i formation,” said the gentleman, “may be very correct, but I wish 
you had withbrld i. ; as in correcting my blunder you have deprived me of one 
of the g eatest plewsures of my old age.” 

It is not a hundre! years since a member of the lower house, grandiloquen'ly 
inquired w ether certein p rsons would stiil submit to be covered with dust 


society in his usual hapoy style, al using part-cularly to t'e salutary influence 
of the parish schools of Scotland, which have been +o beautifully m'roduced 
into this country under the name of common sch .o!s, concluding with the fol- 
lowing toast: 

Scutland—The land of the free and the brave —Mav her sons wherever dis- 
persed, prove themselves worthy of such a country—of such en cnerstry 





from the charwt wheels of those who were always siand.ng still. 





Bon Mot of Cromwell —We find the following rare playing with words ina | drawn closer and closer together by the ties of good fellowsbip and brotherly 
description of Cork—*: this b:autitul city”—recently published :—**In 1650 1} 


December 7, 


ove. 
Mr. John C. Montgomery, on the part of the St. Andrew's Society of Phila- 
delphia, arose, aud after some appropriate remarks, offered the following toast : 

The mempers of St. Andrew's Society in the city of New York—Their 
brethren of Ph ladelphia extend to them indiviiua ly and collectively the right 
hand of fellowship, accompanied by the fervent prayer that many succeeding 
anniversaries of this our patron saint may find them all iu the possession of 
health, happiness and prosperity. 

By the Chair---Capt- Roberts’s health, and success to the British Queen, 

Capt. Roberts replied in a handsome cvinpliment to Scottish ingenuity and 
skill in the manufacture of steam engines, stating that the machinery of the 
first boat, which ever crossed the Atlantic, was made there as well as that of 
the British Queen, and ending with a well turned and pleasant wish for the 
we'fare and happiness of the company, aud a hope that they would all take pas- 
sage in the Queen to see their na‘ive country again. 

By Vice Pres» ent Irvin—The memory of Walter Scott—his lofty genius—- 
his stern integrity—his high and generous nature—a rich legacy and tiight ex- 
ample to his countrymen. 

By Mr. Ma: ager Maitland—* John Barleycorn.” 

By Mr. Manager Hyslop—Scotchmen—May the legacy they have inherited 
froin their forefathers, of a gude name in strange lands, be ever cherished with 
true filial and patriotic regard. 

By Mr. Manager Norrie—Our Mither's Fireside—Lang Syne. 

By Mr. J. Auch ncloss—The memory of De Witt Clinton—as he was the 
warm fiend of Scotland while in lfe—may Scotchmen ever be found to do 
homage to his illustrious memory. 

By Mr. Manager Mackie—The Sons of St. Anlrew—May they never for- 
get the motto of our society—“ Relieve the Distressed,” and never want the 
means. 

By Mr. Rayburn—Scotch hospitality—“ The oftener you come, the more 
welcome.” 

By Mr. Hart—The British Arms in India—The spirit of the god of battle 
perches on their victorious standard. 

By Col. WH. Maxwell—* Relieve the fdistressed’’—may the spirit of this 
motto of our Soc ety a: imate and direct us, to supply the wants, alleviate the 
sorrows and cheer the hearts of the unfortunate 

By Mr. Hey—Scoiiand's best boast—** The Honest Men and Bonnie Las- 
sies ” 

Among the pleasing occurrences of the evening, was a contribution from a 
most worthy aid talented. though blind, Scotchman, Mr. John Grahum—whose 
custom it has been to present the Society at each anviversary with a song, com- 
posed by himself for the occasion. The following was sung with great effect 
by Mr. V. Clirehugh. 

SONG. 


SCOTLAND, HERE'S A HEALTH TO THEE. 
Ai—Tue “ Lea Rigo.” 
Written for the anniversary of St. Andrew’s Day, at the City Hotel, Satur - 
day, Nov. 30, 1839, by John Graham. 


Old Ocean clasps thy stately form, 
Broad Heaven crowns thy lofty brow, 
And proudly ‘mid the sweeping storm, 
Thou look’st upon the scene below. 
Where from thy bighest tncuntain height, 
Along thy vale, around thy shore, 
There's not a spot but beains with light, 
Of glory from thy bright claymore. 


No fetters but the chain of love, 
‘Thy gallant sons has ever bound, 
And o'er thy soil as free they rove, 
Where’er they tread is classic ground. 
Then tho’ thou boast no rosy bowers, 
That flaunt in sultry sunbeams bright, 
Yet thou art deck'd with lovelier flowers, 
That bloom in intellectual light. 


How gay, how gallant, rich and fair, 
Thy Tartan sheen, thy lofty plume, 
How fitting for the brave to wear, 
Or ming e charms with beauty's bloom. 
How sweet: thy song, how bright thy charms, 
Thou sacred birth place of the free, 
Thou land of glorious deeds in arms, 
O Scotland, here’s a health to thee. 


By Mr. Strothers of the Poiladelphia deputation : May Scotchmen’s love of 
their native country, only be excelled by their fidelity to the land of their adop- 
tion. 

By Mr. Knox—The health of the new members. 

By Robt. McCloskry—The memory of Robert Burns. 

By Vice President Palmer—The absent members of this Society. 

The toasts were interspersed with anecdotes and national songs, and the en- 
tertainments of the evening passed off in a manner most eratifying to all pre- 
sent. Before separating, the company arose, joined hands and sang “ Auld 
Lang Syne” and parted from each other with the full resolve, Deo volente, to 
again “‘ meet sume ither day.” 

The following ere the officers of the St. Andrew Society of the State of New 
York, elected at the pre; aratory meeting on Thursdsy. Nov. 14, 1839. 

David Hadden, President. Jotn J. Palmer, lst Vice President. Richard 
Irvin, 2d Vice President. 

Managers.—Robert Hyslop, James Boyd, David Maitland, Adam Norrie, 
Alexander Knox, Jr, John F. Mackie. 

John Gray, Treasurer, John Campbell, Secretary. Robert Gillespie, As- 
sistant Secretary, Dr Alexarder T. Watson. Physician. 

Chaplains.—Rev. Andrew Stark, Rev. John N. M'’Leod. 

COMMITTEES. 
Standing Commitice—Andrew Mitchell, James Wotherspoon, William 
Douglas, Robert Johnston, 

Committee of Accounts.—John L. Graham, Robert M'Coskry, William Scott, 
William W hitewright, James Palmer. 

Committee of Instalment.—Daniel Jackson, James Auchincless. 

—e— 


THE SLAVERS. 
CASK OF THE BUTTERFLY. 
United States Circuit Court—Saturday. Before Judges Thompson 
and Brtts. 


United States vs. Isaac P. Morris.—In this case the prisoner stood indicted 
on the cha ge of being concerned in the slave trade, contrary to the act of Con- 
gress probibuing the same. 

The offence slieged was committed on board the schooner Butetrfly, on the 
coast of Africa, which vessel was captured in September Jast by H. B. M. 
br g of war Dolphin, Lieut. Holiand, and brought into this port as a prize,where 
she now remains 

The Butterfly sailed from the port of Havana for the coast of Africa. 

The indictment coatained two counts—the first of which charged that the 
prisoner had served on board the Butterfly as an American vessel; and the 
second count charging him with serving on board the Butterfly as aforesaid—a 
foreign vessel. 

Mr. Hamilton, of counsel for the prisoner, wished that before the examita- 
tion of witnesses was gone into, he might be informed as to which count in the 
indictment the prosecution intended to proceed upon. The indictment seemed 
to imply a contradiction in terms, as it was inpossible for aman to serve 
on board two distinct vessels, as appeared to be tle case by the indictment. 

The Court remarked that if the indictment rea'ly charged the accused with 
being on board two distinct end separa'e ve-sels at the same period of time the 
quest’on raised might have some weight, but as the apparent contradiction in 
the terms of the indic ment involved only the question of the ownership of the 
vessel the defendant's counsel could rot compel the prosecution either to re- 
linguish its ground or 10 make sny election in the premises 

he District Attorney then cailed Robert Thomas, who deposed that he was 
master’s assistant on board H. B. M_ brig Dolphin, which vessel was employed 
in rrvising on the coast of Africa, for the suppress'on of the slave trade — 
Witness was at Sierra Leone when the schooner Butterfly was brought in.— 
She was claimed as Spanieh property, and was capiured under suspicions of 
slavery. At the time of her cap'ure the prisoner was onboard. The schooner 
was taken to New York in charge of witness. ; 

To questions relstive:o the equipments and armament of the schconer, pri- 
soner’s counsel objec'ed on the ground that the seizure and search were made 
without any competent authority, and without a shadow of right or power, on 
the pert of the cay'ors 

The objection was opposed by the district attorney, and argued at length 
by himself and Mr Alexander Hamilton, Jr, in supvort of the same. Jodge 
Thompson decided that the question of the se:zure being made by a British 
cruiser, had nothing to do with the matte: at 1s<ve b fore the jory The ques- 
tion was one wholly between the two governm nts, and conld not be 





By the President—The St. Andrew's Society of Philadel phia—May we be + 


noo'ed here. The testimony proposed was admitted, and the witness pro 
ceeded, 
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The schooner had twenty-four large ‘tanks, each capable of holding from 
two hundred and fifty to five hundred gallons of water. Six of these casks 
for holding water were made up, and eignteen of them, called shook-, were 
in the hold. Two such casks would be sufficient for an ordinary crew on 
board such a vessel as the Butterfly. Vessels employed in the slave tiade 
are fitted up with such convenience for carrying water for the negroes 

The Butterfly had also a quant ty of timber ready to fit fora slave deck.— 
The timber and planks were all found on-buard, and marked with red chalk, as 
if by a carpenter, to show where they fitted together. A carpenter could have 
put the deck up in one day. Slave coppers were also on board, similar to 
what have been found on board slave ships for the purpose of cooking for the 
negroes. 

he cargo was next proved from the bills of lading, which the witness iden- 
tified, together with the two logs, and other ship's documents. The papers, 
‘books, etc , the witress said he had received from the commander of the 
Dolphin. Such cargoes as were on board the Burterfly. are commonly carried 
to the coast of Africa by vessels engaged in the slave trade. 

Prisoner, at the time of the capture, admitted that he was master of the 
echooner. 

The schooner’s register was produced in evidence, and endorsed ‘* The 
command of the Butterfly assigned by Nathaniel Farnsworth to Isaac P 
Morris, in the presence of the Consul of the United States at Havana.” —Sigu- 
ed ** J. A. Smith, Vice Consul.” 

Witness believes there were more than twenty persons on board at the time 
of the capure, Palm oil is one of the principal articles of export from the 
coast of Africa. A vessel in an honest pursuit would carry asimiar cargo to 
that on buard the Butterfly. A Portuguese pevant is on boord the Butterfly, 
but it was never hoisted while witness was on board. Wi:ness never saw aly 
slaves on board the schooner, nor had any knowledge of her having been ac- 
tually engaged in the transportation of slaves. 

But one witness was called for the defence, whose testimony went simply to 
prove that ‘Nathan Farnsworth” was an American citizen at the time of the 
transfer of the command of the schooner to the prisoner. 

Mr. A. Hamilton Jr., for the defence, cited au opinion of Justice Story, in 
which he said, 

“The first section of the act of 1800. ch 51, on which alone this prosecution 
can be maintained, declares ‘that it shall be unlawful for any citizen. &c , di- 
rectly or indirectly, to bold or have any rght or property in any vesse! employ 
ed or made use of in the transportation or carry.ng of slaves fiom one foreign 
country to another, under the penalty of forfeiture.’ The ques‘ion is, whether 
the penalty is affixed tothe mere employment of the vessel for the business 
and for the purpose of transporting slaves, or whether actual transportation is 
necessary. My opinion ts, that tve former is the true cons'ruction of the act. 

e oftca speak of vessels ‘employed in the coasting trade and fisheries,” aad 
the acts of Congress use the same language, when actual transportation and 

-actual fishing are not intended; but the purpose and business of the voyage are 
the coasting trade and fisheries. And it has never been doubted, that a vesse! 
licensed ‘or the coasting trade and fisheries, and on 4 voyage fur that purpose, 
was truly employed in such trade or fisheries, although no goods were in 
> course of aciual transportation, and no fisheries had yet been attc:np: 
#2 





and the Parent State, which itis the firm deter vina ion of Her Majesty to 
maintain inviolate, but to be of permanent advantage, it must be founded upon 
principles uf equal justice to ALL Her Mojesty’s subjects. 


THE BOUNDARY QUESTION. 
Fiom the St John (N.B) Chronicle. 

A strong solicitude appears to be felt about the further proceedings which 
are to grow out of the investigation of the Boundary Commiss‘oners. We 
learn that the party from the Metis River arrived in town on Saturday evening. 
and therefore suppose every thing connected with the exploration closed, at 
leest for the season. We perceive that some of the Maine papers represent the 
Commissioners as having merely crossed the Disputed Territory, and gone to 
| Quebec, without visiting their famous North West Angle. ‘These sneers ap- 
pear to us very injudicious, as they certainly are premature. Our editorial bre- 
thren in Maine must have had but indifferent means of knowing what Her Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners were doing. We think it might have occurred to them 
that ill-tempered paragraphs, drawn up without information, can mislead the 
pubiic but for a short time, and then serve only to injure their authors and the 
canse they espouse We have never ventured avy of our own conjectures 
| about the proceedings of the Commissioners, being wiihout any authentic in- 
i formation respecting them. Im August last we stated that we had beard their 
plans tended * to elucidate facts interesting to both countries,” and such as 
might facilitate the friendly setticment of our boundary with the United States, 
Such appears to have been the general understanding about this mission, and 
upon ‘hese grounds we have always thought the labours of the Commissioners 
were eutitied to the respect and good wishes of our neighbours as well as our- 
selves. ‘To judge from what we have heard of these latours they deserve the 
approbation of ail interested in preserving peace and good neighbourhood be- 
tween the two countries. In the short space of three months s'nce the arri- 
val of Lieut. Col. Mudge and Mr. Featherstonhaugh in this Province, they, 
| with well organized and efficient parties, have examined the surface of the 
| country, from the western termination of the Bay of Chaleur to the western 
sources of the Penobscot and Chaudiere; the whole of the Allegash country, 
from tis source to its junction wih the St. John’s; the line of the Roostook 
from izs ex'reme sources to its mouth; and that of the St. John's river from 
i's sourcss in the Highlands which divide it from the waters of the Penobscot, 
slong its whole course to the sea. 

‘To this laborious investigation they have added a critical examination of the 
line claimed by Maine as the true boundary in the Treaty of 1783, from the 
E:chemia River to the Metis Lakes; this last portion of the work being ef- 
fected under circumstances of great difficulty, and attended wi h personal suf- 
ferings. The line of country comprehended in this descrip'ion, extends to 
about seven hundred miles, along the whole of which Baror et ical admeasure- 
ments have, we understand, been carefully taken. The great number of in- 
teres'ing facts thus, for the first time collected, must, we think, fave an impor- 
tant In-fluence on the final decisi» of a question that many able men have in 
vain attempted to settle for near sixty years 

We do not pretend even to guess at the nature of the results the Commis- 
sioners will be prepared tu lay before Her Majesty’s Government. The want 
of accurate information respecting the physical geography of the unsettled 








“J interpret the language of the first section of the act of 1800 by that of the 
¢hird and fourth, and { think that the Legislature intended the same thing in 
ali; and that is, that the employment in the business and for the purp»-es of the 
slave trade, and not merely the actual transporiation of slaves, stiould be pro 
hibited and punished.” 

Mr. Hamil'on contended that the decision of Judge Story was incorrect 
He contended that actual transportation was necessary tu satisfy the words o! | 
the second section of the statute, which provided against the transportation and | 
carrying of slaves froin one foreign country to another; that these words were | 
to be interpreted in their natura! and usual import—that the slave trade util 
the year 1803 was protected ny the constitution, so far forth asthe inirodaction 


of slaves from the coast of Africa into the United States—that the only por iou 
of it prohib ted by the act of ‘94and '18 was the export trade from the United 
States, and the carrying trade from one foreign country to another—and that it 


was necessary to interpret the words “employment in the slave trade, &c.”’ by 
= words “carrying and transporting slaves,” in the second section of the 
aw. 

Mr. Butler argued at some length, in which he sustained the views of | 
Judge S:ory in his decision in the case of the Alexander, contending that if 
the vessel set out on a voyage with the intention of being engaged in the slave 
trade, though no slaves were ever on board of her,then the offence was coins 
plete. 

After-a consultation by the court. 

Judge Thompson said that the case involved numerous points of difficully. If 
it were not so, it was expedient and highly important that in relation to the sub- 
ject there should be, throughout the United States, a unitorm decision—a con 
struct on to be generally understood. Notwithstanding this Court might differ 
in their views fiom Judge Story, yet comity required that they should not de 
cide differently, both being Circuit Courts of equal jurisdiction, and therefore 
it was important that the construction of these laws should be universally un- 
derstood. 

The Court bad, therefore, thought best to divide in opinion on the point in 
question, and decided to send the case to the Supreme Court on acertificate of 
such division of opinion. 

Mr Batler suggested that as it would be extremely difficult, and perhaps im- 
possible, to procure the attendance of the witnesses—all of whom belonged to 
the British navy—for a farther trial of the case, it would he better that their 
testimony should be taken before a judge, and thus used on the trial in case the 
decision of Judge Story was conlirmed by the Court above. 

The counsel for the defence asseuting, this arrangement was ordered by the 
Court. 

Oo suggestion of Philip Hamilton, of prisoner's counsel, it was ordered that 
the objections to the form and structure of the indictment be argued during the 
term, which if sustained by the Cuurt will render an examination of the subject 
before the Supreme Court unnecessary. 

It was ordered that, in the case of Frederick A. Peterson, of the schooner 
Catherine, indicted for the same offence, the same course relative to taking the 
testimony, &c. be adopted, and the Court adjourned.— Courter. 

oe 
ADDRESS OF THE CORPORATION OF TORONTO TO TIE 
GOVERNOR GENERAL. 
May it please Your Excellency, 

We, Her Majesty’s loyal suty-cts, the Mavor, Aldermen and Commona!ty of 

the City of Toronto, influenced by the respect due to the Representa’ ive of our 
Gracious Sovereign, beg leave to congratulate your Excellency on your arrival 
in this city. 
+ Amidst the doubts and incertitude which the frequent changes of Governors 
and Lieutenant Governors of these Provinces, and of the policy of the [mperial 
Government with regard to them, have created in the minds of the Joya! and 
well affected Inbabitants, we would fain hail the arrival of your Excellency as 
the advent of amore certain, permanent and prosperous condition of our com- 
mercial, social and political relations, which will res'ore prosperity to the com- 
merce and agricul:ure of the Provinces—give a new impulse to invernal im- 
provements, and encourage the emigration of our loyal fellow subjects from 
the mother country tv this important appendage of the British Crown. 

Having understood that one of the principal objects of your Excellency’s visit 
‘to this Province, and of your assuming the government thereof, is 10 ascertain 
the state of public opinion upon the question of che proposed Legislative UNION 
of the Provinces of Lower and Upper Canadas, we beg respectfully to express 
our conviction, that any Legislative Union which shall not be predicated upon 
the ascendancy,of the loyal part of the Inhabitants, or which shall give to that 
poriton of the population who, from education, habits and prejudices, are aliens 
to our nation and our institutions, and to that part of it more particularly which 
Aas been engaged in open rebellion or treasonable conspiracy against the Covern- 
ment, the same rights and privileges, with the loyal British population of the 
provinces who have adhered so zealously and faithfully at the risk of their lives 
and property, to their Sovereign an’ constitation—would be fatal to the con- 
nexion of these provinces with the parent country. 

Faithful in our allegiance to our Sovereign, and calmly but earnestly deter- 





Country we have spoken of, has been the principal cause of the failure of every 
attempt to estallish our boundary. This want, we hope and believe, will now 
be supplied. We may reasonably suppose that our Metropolitan Government 
will seou be in possession of such information as will enable them to under- 
stand clearly the nature of our own rights, as well 2s that of the claims 
of our neighbours That regard for justice and the sacred character of Treaties 
which has always distinguished Great Britain, will, we have no doubt, consti- 
tute the rule of her action on this momentous occasion. Asserting no right 
that is at variance with honesty and truth, denying no right founded on the 
same high considerations, valuing no acquisition—the attainment of which would 
be inco sistent with her character for integrity. we are not afraid to believe that 
the people of the United States will respect the decision Great Britain sha'l 
come toon th’s subject, as soon as they have an opportunity of seeing that de- 
cisi a rests cpon ber sense of justice, and that she asserts her right only to that 
which she can clearly prove to be her own, 

We hope in the mean‘ime that there will be no rash and precip tate action 
from any quarter; that our neighbours of Maine, notwithstanding their rather 


| feverish inclination to Legislate the question into new difficulties, will be as 8o- 


l'citous as we are, that matters should remain in their present quiet state, until 
the Governments of the two Nations—to whom it alone belonys—have had swf- 
ficient leisure to weigh wellthe new evidence which ere long may be laid be- 
fore them, as we have reason to know that the Commissioners proceed imme 
diately to England. 

The North Eastern Boundary.—The Woodstock (N. B.) Times announces 
that the Llth reg ment is to be quartered this win'er at Lake Tamis quata, and 
the left wing of the 38th at Grand Falls--the object being to keep the commue 
nication open between Lower Canada and New Brunswick. 





Died, suddenly on the 4th inst. Henry I. Wycloff, Esq., in the 72d year of his age, of 
this city. 








Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days 83 a 9 per cent. prem, 
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The intelligence from Upper Canada since the arrival of the Governor in 
Chief at the Capital, is not destined to make the most favourable impression on 
the minds of the friends of British connexion. We have before stated that Mr. 
Thomson has adopted much caution and reserve in relation to his plans and opi- 
nions, which perhaps was judic ous, until he had had sufficient opportunity to 
estimate their value and accuracy. ‘Two documents however have at length 
appeared which indicate the bent of bis Excellency’s inclination, and at 
the same time convey to the minds of the truly loyal fearfu! forebodings 
of the future ; we mean the Militia General Order just issued in Lower Cana- 
da, and the reply of his Excellency to the address from the Corporation of 
Toronto. The latter we bave placed in our columns, and earnestly call to it 
the serious attention of our colonial readers, and emphatically so to those pas- 
sages which we have marked in capitals aud italics. 

The union of the two Provinces it will be seen—be it for weal or woe—is 
fully resolved on by his Excellency and those who sent him ; and an union, not 
of peace and harmony, but of discord—not one to reward the loyal, but to en- 
courage the disloyal—not one to cement and render perpetual the adhesion to 
the mother country. but one to disjoint and tear asunder its dearest ties and at- 
tachments. The French rebets and traitors, it is at last avowed, are to be re 
stored to the full exercise of political power, because forsooth Mr. Thomson 
thinks that the connexion with the mo her country is to be secured by extend- 
ing what he calls ‘equal justice to ALL her Majesty’s subjec's.” Justice in- 
deed! Does justice consist in again putting French rebels and traitors in au- 
thority over loyal Britons? Does justice consist in once more placing arms in 
the hands of men who so recently used them to subvert the Queen's authority 
and to slay her peaceable subjects ! Does justice consist in restoring legisla 
tive powers to those who only used them to oppress the good and to rewaid the 
evilt Let Mr. Thomson study the history of Lower Canada for the last ten 
years, and mark the iniquities und atrocities committed by Papineau and the 
French majority of the House of Assembly. Let him there read the tyranni- 
cal acts perpetrated by these spotted traitors on his countrymen, and learn that 
afierall had been granted to them that they could ask,and nothing refused —after 
Lord Gosford had, to use his own phrase, drained the cup of conciliation to the 
dregs—they toot up arms against their lawful sovereign, and furthermore, 
stained their hands by cold blooded murders too cruel to reflect upon. The 





mined as far as depends upon us, the h:ghest municipal body in the province, 
to perpetuate the connexion with the parent state, Your Excellency may con- 
fidently rely on our cordial support in whatever measure you may think advi- 
sable to adopt tending to maintain that connexion and to uphold the cherished 
constitution under which we live, and which we are firmly resolved to the ut- 
most of our power to preserve inviolate and unchanged. 

JOHN POWELL, Mayor. 

Council Chamber, Nov. 1839. 

HIS EXCELLENCY'S REPLY. 

Gentlemen —I thank you for your congratulations on my arrival in this Pro- 
“vince. 

I trast that the information which I shall acquire during my stay here may 
enable me to :ecommend such measures as may promote the agricultural a d 
commercial ivterests of this important Province, among those measures the 
Re-union of Upper and Lower Canada appears to me the most essential, and 
you bave been rightly informed that one principal object of my mis ion is to 
determine in what manner it can mos" safely and most advantageously be car- 
ried into effect ; tha: messure is recommended by Her Majesty's Governinent 
from a deep conviction that it will cement the connexion between the Colonies 


British nation at last roused by such enormities deprived these bad men of 
their legislative functions,and confided them to faithful officers,with wh om they 
ought to remain until we see signs of amendment,and until the disaffected have 
purified themselves. That the French population have become more loyal is 
not pretended by any one on the contrary, it is doubted by none that their 
treasonable propensities are as sctive and inveterate as ever. Why then re- 
place them in power? If it were necessary to abridge or suspend their privi- 
leges two years ago, it is equally imperative now, since no change has taken 
place in their sentiments for the better. 

If it be supposed that such a course is ungenerous and severe, it shou'd be 
recollected that these temporary disabilities are equally participated in by the 
B itish portion of the population—no partiality having been sown in the mat- 
ter of political rights to the la'ter, or invidions distinction to the former — 
Surely what the luval are willing to bear for a time, the disloyal should be ex- 
pected to put up with. 

The course of the ministers in relation to Canada is a melancholy one. 











With professions of protection and favor to the loyal, ihey have heaped honours 
and rewards on the disloyal,—while putting down rebellion with one hand they + 
have encouraged sedition with the other—their actions have belied their words,- 
band confidence in them is deteriora'ed. 

We have now to ascertain what the friends of the union will say, in the 
Lower Province ; they see the terms —a restoration of the French rebel faction 
with all its discords and its evils. Will they accept of the union on such 
terms! If the French population is not in any shape to be disfranchised, di- 
luted, or rendered innoxions, Canada can never become a British provinee. 

But we are becoming wearied of the subject, and shall take leave of it by 
offering two picces of advice. First then tp the Upper Canadians we say— 
never while you live, and while the waters of your great lakes flow to the 
ocean, submit to what is called responsible government And to the peop'e of 
Lower Canada we say—never while Britizh blood flows in your veins submit 
again to the tyrauny of a French House of Assembly. And further we would 
say to them, that the sooner these, your sacred and unalterable determinations, 
are made known to the ministry and the people of England the better. 

There is an article on this subject, written in fine spirit, in the Kingston 
Chronicle of the 27th ult. Also another in the Montreal Herald of the 28th+ 





The case of the “Butterfly,” proceedings concerning which willbe found in 
our columns to-day, still remains in suspense. It willbe remembered that this 
vessel, a schooner, was taken by the H. M. B. Brig Buzzard, on the coast of 
Africa, under suspicions, which may be said to amount to certainty, of being a 
Slaver. There seems to bea diflerence of opinion between the circuit Judges 
on the interpretation of the act relative to this offence ; Judge Story in a for- 
mer case deciding that a vessel fitted and sent out fo be employed in the trans- 
portation of siaves is liable to condemnation, whilst Judge Thompson in the 
present case leans (othe opinion that actual transportation is necessary to 
complete the offence. Now as it is deemed proper that there should be an 
universatity of opinion in the case it is sent to the Supreme Court for adecision 
of the principle to be edopted, and will then be concluded in the proper circuit 
court. This is, perhaps, the most equitable proceeding in the mater, though 
it is much to be lamented that it causes delay, expense, and continued uncere 
tainty. 

Daguerrotype.—This remarkable process has largely engaged public atten- 
tion both in Europe and America; attempts have been made to improve upon 
it, to vary from it, and to impose new names upon the original principle. M. 
Daguerre has consequently had much trouble in vindicating his claim to origi- 
nality, as well as in protesting against innovations tending to deteriorate 
the value and utility of his process. To this end a friend of his, M. Gourand, 
has arrived in this country and is about to exhibit numerous specimens of the 
Daguerrotype in proof of both its excellence and beauty. We have been fa- 
vored with a private exatnination of these specimens and are free to confess that 
they exceed anything of which we had any conception. 

The nature of the process has been freely described over end over again; bat, 
in the manipulation, it is evident that intimate acquaintance with the chemicay 
preparations, as well as great care and attention, are necessary ; and hence itis 
that the effects produced by M. Daguerre are so (ar superior to those of others, 
The pictores aie, in the strictest serse, nature itself in little. Thedegree of 
light and shade on the plate are as nicely adjusted as that of the subject itself 
from whence it is derived. The figures and prominent parts stand out in round 
and accurate relief, softened with the utmost delicacy, and in the smoothness 
as we!l as quality of shade they are beyond all imitativu. Of course the pie- 
tures are the reverse of the originals, and this only is the poiat of difference; 
for so minutely correct is the reflection of the solar light, that objects altogether 
imperceptible to the eye, are reflected on the picture and discoverable by the 





’ help of a magnifier. 


We know not whether M. Gonsand intends to lecture on this interesting sub- 
ject, but we Gad im beth ready and clear in bis explanations to inquirers. Ik 
will doubtless result in great advantages to the arts, although, so new is the 
subject, it would be premature yet to point out its peculiar adaptations. In the 
meanwhile we most strongly commend this exhibition to the attention of the 





curious. 
Oratory and Music.—Professor Bronson proposes to deliver a course of lec- 


tures on these subjects, at the Stuyvesant Institute on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays, commencing on Monday evening next. The lectures will be illus- 
trated by recitations and vocal music, and will consist of great varieties, both of 


style and composition. 
Messrs. J. F. Smith & Co. are now the sole Agents for this paper, at To- 


ronto, Upper Canada. 

LS LTTE PORN 5 
YLVESTER & CO., STOCK AND EXCHANGE EROKERS, AND OFFICE OF 
EXCHANGE, DISCOUNT, AND DEPOSIT, 156 Broadway, New York, have m 
perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great Britain and Ireland, in sums fr 

£5 and upwards. 

They Buy and sell uncurrent money of al) kinds at the best rates, and attend to Ex- 
change business in its various branches, 

Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, the Canadas, and Europe, for the 
proceeds of which persons can draw at sight, with the interest due. 

Money in large or smali sums received on deposit and interest allowed. 

Sylvester & Co. respectfully beg to notice that they have no other oifice but at 156 
Broadway, where they have been established for some years. Letters will meet 
prompt attention if addressed; SYLVESTER, & CO. 

(Dec. 6-tf.) 156 Broadway, New York: 3 

RS. CHARLES HORN, jun,, begs to inform her friends and the public that she has 
removed from Brooklyn to No. 9 Beach street, Hudson Square, where she wil 
continue giving lessons in Singing and Piano Forte (Dec. 6-6f.¢ 
ORATORY AND MUSIC ; READING, SPEAKING, AND SINGING, AT 
THE STUYVESANT INSTITUTE, BROADWAY. 
tMondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 

ROF. BRONSON will deliver a Popular COURSE of EIGHT LECTURES on t 
subjects, (as aliove, explanatory of his new System tor developing and training 
Voice for Reading, Speaking, and Singing, for hours in succession, without injury,) in 
terspersed with Recitations from our principal Poets and Orators,—Descriptive, Sent 

mental, Amusing, Moral, Patriotic, and Tragical. 
RECITATIONS FOR THE FIRST EVENING. 




















1. Destruction of Senacherib’s Aimy, - "inl te - - eco «| 6 
2. The Flight of Xerxes, - - o 1% - - e - - Miss Jowsberry. 
3. Genevra, or the Vaken Chest, - - - - - - ° « - Rogers. 
4. The Needle, (dedicated tothe Ladies,) - - Woodwosth, 


5. Supposed Speech of John adams on adopting the Declaration of Independence, 

For single. ‘Beaten Tickets $2 :—for a Lady and Gentienan, $3 ;—for a Family of five 
or six, $5. JCP See Circulars and Programmes. ‘ 

ae ‘adeniacion, One Evening, Fifty Cents; for a Gentleman and Two Ladies, @3- 
—N. B. Instruction given in private and to Classes. (Dec. eit. ] 


INFORMATION WANTED 
F WM. STUART, ana‘ive of the County of Antrim, Ireland, who emigrated to 
America in 1835. Hissister Jane M. Stuart is anxious to hear from him. A letter 

addressed to the care of M. H. Perley, Esq. Sr. Johns, N. B., willbe thankfully receiv- 
ed. __ (Dec. 6, 3t.4 

@ JAMES “ASTHAM, of Clitheroe, Lancashire, England, who came the see 
O tine to this country, in the Spring of 1831, or 32, is reported to have kept a store, 
and to nave bought a farm at some village near Toronto, U. C, Said J. E. was never 
married, must now be about 60 or 65 years of age, if alive. Persons able to give any 
information a»out him, will confer agreat favor on his relatives in England, and are 
earnostly requested to send their communications to Wm. Sinton, at Gen. R. Patter 
son's 13tn and Locust sts , Philadelphia. 





(Dec. o, 24 


“oO ES MONEY, of Gounty Armagh, Carri« k-a-duff,treland. whe left his 
Senden years cinco satibn last heard of, he resided in Haerlam. Should this 
meet the eye of any person knowing his fate, will confer a favour upon distressed 
parents by addressing a letter to Thomas M’Graw, Norris Town, a x] 


MB ON, of Stoke upon Treat, in Staffordshire England, 
wih Lcteoeal hag a »zul’ on the 6th of July last. 1nd arrived in New York 
on or about the the 234 of Auzust, and lodged at the Walton House, Pearl s' 
on his first arrival —sinse which itis supposed he has gone to Albany, Uuea 
somewkere in thatdifection. Any information of him will be thankfully received 
hy his wife, Mea, Barton, who arrived here on the | 4th inst., at the Walton How 
Pear! street, or at Mrs. Stellonberg’s Boarding House, corner Wooster and G 
streets, New York, [nov20-3t*] 


Of THUMA HAY, labourer, anative of the County Tipperary, Ireland. 
When list heard be ho was in Williamsport, Maryland. Any information respect~ 
ing him will be thankfully received by his brother, Matthew Thay, by addressing 
him at the Morgan Town Post office, Carnarvon Township, Berks couniy, Pran- 
syivania. The advertiser, Matthew ‘Thay come to this country about the tes 
June, 1839. fnov20- 3*} 


: GE MI 9LEMAS, « native of the village of Swinton, Berwickshire, 
ta hebdiincas — a Stone Cu'ter. and resided about four years since in 
Kiagston, 0.C.; af erwards in Sheffield, U.C., but who has since removed, tt is 
supp ysed, to some of the commercial cities in the state of New York or Pennsyl- 
vinia. Shoali chis moot his eve. and make his place of residence known to 


Mr, R. M. Rose, of Kingston, U. C., ho may hear of somthing ‘ A... hy oT 
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ARRIVAL OF THE LIVERPOOL. 

On Thursday, at 2 P. M., this fine vesee] was announced, and we were speed- 
ily in possession of our London files which are to the 15th ult. Capt. Fayrer 
we regret to learn is detained in Liverpool by illness, and the vessel ix under 
command of Capt. Engledve. She brings about fifty passengers, and returns on 
the 14th. 

The political intelligence from the Continent is not materially changed, and 
the affairs of ‘Turkey are still as they were. It would appear, however, that 
France is drawing closer her relations with Mehemet Ali, aud seems to insist 
that he shall retain the perpetual sovereignty of Egypt and Syria. This is dis- 
pleasing to England and Russia, whose selations have assumed a more cordial 
aspect in consequence. Mr. Pon'o- the new Ambarsador from France to the 
Perte, had in consequence not been warmly received. 

Tho state of Spain at the last dates was most unsettled, and the Queen's, or 
the moderate party were in danger of being overthrown by the Jacot ns, in 
which case universal anarchy would ensue. Cabrera was in great force in the 
mountains, and put his enemies at defiance. 

The shock in the British Money Market on receiving intelligence of the sus- 
pension of the United States Bank wae severe, but not: of much duration ; it 
would seem that such an event had been expected. Cotton had improved, and 
the aspect of affairs was generally better. 

An insurrection had broken out at Newport in South Wales of a very alarm- 
ing character, but it was speedily subdued chiefly by the fismness of the Mayor 
and the geliantry of a small body of the 45th Regt. A full account of this 
event will be found on the Sth page. The truckling conduct of the ministers 
to rebels and traitors of ali kinds,has been mainly instrumental in bringing about 
this state of things and their pusillanimity is universal'y condemned. 

Mr. Soligny the French Minister to Texasis one of the passengers. 

The unpyupularity of the Cabinet has reached its height. At the Lord May- 
es's Dinner on the 9th Nov. at which the Ministers were, according to custom, 
invited, they were insulted by repeated hissing from various parts of the 
Hall. _—- 

SUSPENSION OF THE U. S. BANK. 
From the Morning Chronicle of Nov. 9. 

“The general feeling is that the American banks adopted the wisest course 
which —. their reach, under the pressing circumsiances in which they 
were . 

The people of the United States are energetic and possess an elasticity of 
mind essentially mercantile in its character. They are not apt to sin under 
adversity, and we are fully persuaded of their desire for the national faith. 
They have been led into their present embarrassments chiefly by too great a 
love for improvement, and have been assisted by this country in a manner bor- 
dering on recklessness. 

It (the balance sheet of the Bank of the United States as furnished by Mr. 
Jaudon) proves most plainly the undoubted stability of the establishment, and 
that the Times newspaper acted most unwarrantably in alarming the public 
mind in its money article of to day. 

From the Morning Chronicle of the 14th Nov. 

Letter from Jaudon.—We have received from Mr. Jaudon a copy of a letter 
which he has this day addressed to the editor of the Times : 

«To the Eaitor of the Times, Lonpon, Nov. 13, 1839. 

* Sir—Under the head of ‘Money Market and City Intelligence,’ in your pa- 
od of this morning, it is stated that ‘bills of exchange to a a amount have 

mn presented, it is said, to the London agency (of the Bank of the United 
States), who declined payment, but that it had been able to make arrangement 
with the holders, under which the bills are renewed, and the loss prevented 
which wou!d ensue had they been returned under protest to America.’ 

“ To this assertion it is necessary that I should give the most unqualified con- 
twadiction. I have never declined payment of any bill of exchange drawn upon 
me by the Bank of the United States—nor have | ever made or attempted to 
make any arrangements for the renewal of such bills. On the contrary, every 
bill of exchange bearing my signature has been regularly and promptly paid at 
oud Dennison & Co's banking house, where all my acceptances are made 


“As the paragraph above quoted is calculated to do very great injury to the 
shareholders in the Bank of the United States, as well as to all holders of its 
@bligations, I have to request that, as the slightest possible reparation that can 
be made, you will insert this letter in your paper of to-morrow, under the same 
head of ‘ Money Market and City Intelligence.’ 

' “ Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) “§. JAUDON, 
“ Agent to the Bank of the United States.” 

The Times of the 15th November, published the above letter, accompanied 
by the subjoined comments : 

It must be highiy gratifying to all persons interested in the affairs of Mr. 
Biddle’s bank, to observe the extreme sensitiveness on the score of credit which 
is evinced in this letter. Nothing has been more currently talked of in the 
@ity for the last month or six weeks than the fact, which is not denied, that 
Mr. Jaudon has been compelled by the want of funds, or the want of remittan- 
2es, to renew, or to exchange for other paper of the same class, the post-notes 
and bonds of the bank for which he is agent, called “the United States Bank,” 
but which, holding a charter only from the separate state of Pennsylvania, can 
have no just claim to such a title. Of the various obligations for which such 
en a is liable, the more sacred would be in such a case its post-notes 
and 8, which only differ from the notes of its ordinary circulation in not 

" payable on demand. With respect to bills of exchange, which are essen- 
tially more of a commercial than a banking character, the rule as to credit 
would be, if any thing, rather less strict, but it seems that any imputation of a 
failure or a hesitation on this point, is much more keenly felt. ith private 
individuals the case would be otherwise, and they would not have winced at 
one after quietly sustaining the other. They would have considered 
that the fact of being able to renew bilis of exchange at all was, at least, some 
- evidence of remaining credit. To deal, however, with the special matter at 


e. 

The fact, as stated in the city, on Tuesday afternoon, on authority of such a 
mature as (o obtain for it implicit belief, was, that the agent for the Pennsylva 
mis bavk had raised money at an enormous rate of interest, for the purpose of 
renewing or taking up bills of exchange falling due in this week. After the 
public announcement of the stoppage of the bank in Philadelphia, the rea; 
wonger is that the agent should have been able to accomplish such a transac. 
tion astbis at all. If a quibble is meant upon the word “ renewed,” then the 
bearing of the agent’s letter will be fully understood, but he must not expect to 
misloed the merchants of this country by any such evasion, or by attempting to 
persvade them that there is any difference on the score of credit between the 
renewal of a bill absolutely, and borrowing money at an exorbitant rate to meet 
it. But, if not material in that respect, it is of very great consequence to all 
persone deeply interested in the Philadelphia Bank, that its bills of exchange 
should not go back under protest, since that might endanger the whole of its 
fands by the forfeiture of the charter, and hence there are to be found parties in 
this city, who, being already far involved in its affairs, are willing, at a price, to 
do that which no strangers would assent to, and incur a further risk to secure 
ultimately a fair division of the property. 

te is no occasion, however, to search into private transactions to find 
means for a sweeping condemnation of this bank, which has done more mischief 
both in Europe and America than ages will serve to set right. For this its open 
and notorious acts will suffice, which have been too often adverted to to need 
fepetition. One alone, therefore, shall now be mentioned, which is the short 
eareer of the bank under the present charter, which was granted, if we recol- 
lect right, in 1835, and the capital was then stated at $35 000,000 or £7,000,- 
000 ; yet thix bank stopped dy pears in 1837 ; renewed, became a banower of 
money all over Europe and America at rates varying from 6 to 24 per cent.; 
and has again stopped payment in Philadelphia, on the 10th of Uctober last ! 
If people are incapable of any impression from facts like these, they must be 
left to their fate, and can receive no benefit fiom any warnings which we can 


From our Liverpool Correspondent, dated Nov. 15. 

The news brought by the Liverpool of the sad state of your Banking Institu- 
tions, from Philadelphia South more particularly, bad not such bad effects on 
eur Money Market in London as was expected, nor has it produced any visible 
effects yet ob commercial affairs here or in the manufacturing districts that | 
have beard of. The time, however, for the latter to feel it has not yet perhaps 
arrived. . It will be when remittances are looked for, and none appear, or if they 
do qome at all, at a very exorbitant rate of Exchange. United States Bank 
Stock is still saleable in London, and brings more than might be expected, sales 
having been made within aday or two at £16 7s, 6d, Reports about Mr. Jav- 
don's ability tv meet his acceptances of the Bank Drafts on him are constanily 
mat'er of argument in the public papers, and you will see some correspondence 
of his on the subject in the Times and Morning Chronicle. The general opinion 
however, | believe is, that he will make good all those engagements, but the 








© Albion. 


Bonds and Post Notes must, I fancy, take care of themselves. We have symp- 
toms of improvement I am happy to say on this side. Tne Foreign Exchanges 
are getting more favourable, not a single ounce of gold having been exported last 
week, and a large quantity of specie and bullion expected hume from various 
parts. M. ney matters are consequently getting easier in Loadon, which is the 
main point, and we have had a little stir in our Cotton Market this week, with 
large sales at rather better prices, about $d per lb. advance. The spinning and 
manufacturing trades in the interior however are still in a very bad state. 


THE NEW POSTAGE. 

The Lords of the Treasury have issued a Minute, which will be found in 
another column, for a speedy but partial remodelling of the Postage. After 
mature consideration of the many and great changes in the arrangements of 
the Post-Offices and the duties to be performed by the Clerks, arising out of 
the proposed Penny Postage, it has been found necessary to bring the plan into 
operation gradually. A sudden adoption uf the whole plan, before the Post- 
masters and their Clerks have become used to any part of it, would in all like 
lihood produce confusion and extreme difficulty in the Post Offices; as the 
number of letters would be very greatly increased, and the Clerks wou!d have 
no experience whatever of the new mode of charging. One important feature 
of the new plan is to charge all letters, not, as formerly, according to the num- 
ber of sheets or separate pieces of paper they consisted of bu: simply by weight. 
A letter not exceeding ha/f an ounce weight will be charged a single postage, 
an ounce weight, a double postage ; un ounce and a half weight, a treble post- 
age ; and so on, adding a postage for each additional half ounce. 

This mode of charging is to commence on the 5th of December, at which 
time the general rate of postage will be fixed at FOUR PENCE. No letter, 
whatever distance it may go within the United Kingdom, will be charged more 
than that sum, unless it should exceed the weignt of half an ounce. If it 
should exceed half an ounce, it will be charged eight pence ; if it should exceed 
an ounce, a shilling; andsoon. From London to Inverness, from Aberdeen 
to Cork, from Norwich to Sligo, letters will go for the same postage as from 
Leeds to Bradford. 

It is stated that this is merely a ‘‘temporary measure, and as a step to the 
introduction of the uniform Penny charge,” and the entire plan will be adopted 
as early as public convenience will allow. 

Packets of all kinds, not exceeding a pound (16 0z ) weight, will be conveyed 
by the Post, atthe rate of 4d. per half-ounce in the first instance, and of 1d. 
per half-ounce afterwards. This will efford a means for the distribution of pamph- 
lets, magazines, &c., as an octavo pamphlet printed on paper of the average 
quality, and containing forty pages of print, only weighs two ounces, end will 
therefore only be charged 4 (when the Penny Postage shall have come into 
effect,) whatever distance it may be sent. 

Foreign letters and Packet letters will be charged according to the new scale 
of postage. 

Within the limits of the London District Post, including the twopenny aud 
threepenny delivery, all letters not exceeding half an ounce, provided the post- 
age be pre paid, will be charged only one penny. If the pos'age should not be 
paid on posting the letter, we presume that ¢wo pence will be charged. 

For the present the Parliamentary and Official privilege of franking remains 
unaltered 

The new measure will be received by the public with great and universal sa- 


tisfaction. 
SPAIN. 
From the Morning Chronicle. 

We do not take any credit to ourselves for having foretold, some weeks 
since the miserable state of things to be expected in Madrid from the course 
taken by the Queen, in obedience tothe insane councils of France. The 
French agents would listen to no terms—nothing less than exclusive influence. 
They have compelled the Queen Regent to get rid of the Cortes; to turn off 
Espartero’s Lieutenant; to put her trust and concentrate all ministerial power 
in the hands of one Arrazuela, a creature of Isturitz. The Moderado party thus 
set all consti‘utional oppos:tion at naught. What has been the consequence ! 
Why, they have discovered the mine prepared beneath their feet, and ready to 
be fired. The entire garrison of Madrid is disatlected, as well as the National 
Guard. A step further and the scenes of La Granga will be renewed. What 
insanity!—to e: deavour to govern a country—as Toreno, Isturitz, and Co., 
would do—without the support of a single class, without that of the people, of 
the citizens, or of the army! Are Toreno, Isturitz, and the French Court, 
which advise them, mad? Do they ree and know the nature and inevitabie re- 
sults of their machinations! They do know; they must be aware of them. 
And their only motive for so doing must be to resuscitate Carlism and bring 
back absolutism, without Don Carlos, to prevail in Spain. 

Their conduct cannot proceed from folly, but from treachery; and much do 
we fear, that the conviction of this is so strongin the minds of the Liberals of 
Spain, that another insurrection, if forced to spring up, will not allow these 
guilty men to escape, as before, with life. 

Our Saragossa letters are of the 7th. Espartero’s troops occupied Las 
Parras, Leeco, and Bordon, on the road to Castellete to Cantavieja. Forcadell, 
Cabrera’s lieutenant, with three battalions, occupied the gorges of the moun 
tains within sight of them, especiaily that of La Muela de la Todolella. The 
Queen's army forms a kind of circle, Bordon being the point of the extreme left, 
and Fortanete that of the extreme right. O'Donnell at Fortanete was watched 
by three or four Carlist battalions posted at La Iglesuela del Cid. Besides 
these there was a considerable Carlist force moving about between the divi- 
sions of the Queen's army, spread round acircle. One of those divisions was 
roughly handied at Miravete. Espartero had ordered the convent at Villar- 
luengo to be fortified, but the Queen’s troops having passed through without 
this precaution, Cabrera has re-occupied it, and is fortifying it behind him. 

‘T'wo generals-in-chief, with two armies composed of 50,000 men, are ma- 
neuvring against Cabrera, who has but 20,000. These manwuvres are con- 
ducted with the greatest circumspection ; so much dreaded is Cabreras’ bold- 
ness and murderous ambuscades. Gen. Don Diego Leon experienced it, too 
confident in his own courage and in the superiority of his troops, and perhaps 
disdaining too much the prudent instructions of Espartero. Upon the road from 
Camarillas to Fortanete, between Aliaga and Cantavieja, General Leon, with 
two divisions under his command, was assailed in a defile by four Carlist 
battalions lying in wait in the woods, and issuing from the neighbeuring fort of 
Miravete, whither they were able to return afier having killed several of Leon's 
men. This general despised his enemy; he marched without the necessary 
precaution of reconnoitring the wooded sides of the road, and forgetting that 
they passed at the distance of half a league from Cabrera's fortresses. 


CHINA—THE OPIUM. 


The following answer has been sent by the treasury to the claimants for in- 
demnification for losses sustained in consequence of the delivery of opium to the 
Chinese government :—The document has been published in the Times and 
Chronicle without comment. 

“« Gentlemen,—Having laid before the lords commissioners of her Majesty’s 
treasury your letter in which you apply for a settlement of certain claims for 
opium delivered to the Chinese government, and transmit certificates signed by 
Capt. C. Elliot; I have received their lordships’ commends to acquaint you that 
parliament has placed at the disposal of this board no funds out of which any 
compensation could be made, and that the sanction of parliament would be re- 
quired before any such claim could be recognized and paid 

“To prevent any misconstruction of the intentions of this board, my lords 
have felt it necessary to direct me further to state, that the subject has been un 
der the attentive consideration of her Majesty’s government, and to add, that her 
Majesty’s government do not propose to submit co parliament » vote for the pay- 
ment of such claims. 

(Signed) 

‘Treasury Chambers, Nov. 11, 1839.” 

Liverpool, Nov. 13 —The Opium Question —It is confidently reported, in 
well informed circles, that orders have been sent to India for the ships of war on 
that station to proceed at once to China. The Druid, and some other frigates, 
are, it is said, ordered also to join the squadron, and blockade the Chinese coasts, 
seize upon their junks, and harrass them in every possible way, until redress has 
been obtained in the shape of £2,000,000, for the Opium lately taken posses- 
sion of and destroyed by the Chinese Government ; and that, since the issuing 
of these orders, Lord Palmerston has invited all persons who have been lately 
resident in China, but are now in this country, to give him their opinions in 
writing as to the course which they would individually advise to be taken by the 
British Government. 


Death of Admiral Sir Henry Trollope, G. C. B.—We regret to learn that 
this gallant officer terminated his existence on Saturday evening, abovt eight 
o’clock, Pp. u., by shooting himself, in a moment of temporary derangement 
The melancholy event took place at Freshfield, near Bath, where he had been 
residing for some tiiue. He had for the last forty years been subject io the 
gout, which latterly affected bis head, and was no doubt the cause of his 
committing the rash act.— London ‘ 

The Gazet'e of Leipsic says the King of Prussia, by way of reprisals against 
the Pope, is about modifying the laws on mixed matriages in every part of the 
monarchy, so that all children from henceforth born in those marriages shall be 
educated protestants 

The correspondent of the Suabian Mercury, in Munich, wri'es, under date the 
5th instant, that letters received from St. Petersburgh, at the Palace of Leuch- 
‘enburg. state that all classes of the population in the Russian capital regarded 
war as inevitable, from the immense armaments then making in all parts of the 
empire. 


“R. GORDON. 





December 7, 


. 


A Windsor letter of the 13:h says, **Prince Albert's return to England: has 
been arranged to take place in March next, and we state, upon the best author- 
ity, that, in the course of the following month, or early in May, the marriage of 
her Majesty with this “fortunate youth,” will take place.” 

Cotton had advanced in consequence of large pu'chases on speculation —. 
Those purchases however were based on the supposition that our crop would 
be late in going forward, and short withal....General Bernard, formerly in the 
engineer service of the United States, and more recently French Minster of 
War, was stated to be at the point of death. Mr Hagerman, the eminent 
Paris banker, had deceased .... A fire occurred at Constantinople, in the Ar- 
menian quarter, .5 October, which dest-oyed 400 houses. ... Dreadful inunda- 
tions had been occasioned in Lombardy by the continued rains....The prin- 
ple Thea're at Calcutta was destroyed by fire on the night of the 3lst May. 
No insurance ....The President stea.. ship, 600 horse power, colleague of 
the Queen, will come out of dock next week, completed in all respects except 
in machinery—which is to be fitted in Liverpool. She will be ready to cross 
the Atlantic in April next. 

London, Friday, Nov. 15.—Half past Twelve-—We have much pleasure in 
noticing the receipt of more favorable advices from the United States. The 
accounts are brought by one of the sailing packets. and reach down to the morn- 
ing of the 23d ult. from New York, and to the 17th ult from Canada. 

Two O'clock.—The favorable intelligence from the United States has had a 
good effect upon the public securities. The arrivals of specie from South 
America are expected to give ease to the Money Market The settlement of 
the Account in the Foreign Market prevents any marked improvement at pre - 
sent. Consols for immediate transfer have risen to 914 and 903, and for time 
to 90} and 90} Exchequer Bills have realized 1 dis., and 1 prem., bat India 
Bonds are at 6 dis., Bank Stocks is at 170, and the New 3} per Cents. at 90} 
to Z. 


PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES, 


Whitehall, Nov. 2.—The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to 
be passed under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Treland, constituting and appointing the Right Hon. William Viscount Mel- 
bourne, the Right Hon Francis Thornhill Baring, Robert Steuart, Esq., John 
Parker, Esq.. Thomas Wyse, Esq.. and Henry Tufvell, Esq, Her Majesty’s 
Commissiuners for executing the offices of Treasurer of the Exchequer of 
Great Britain and Lord High Treasurer of Ireland. 

War office, Nov. 8.—9th Regt. of Ft.: C. H. M’Caskill, gent., tobe Ens. 
without pur.,v. Pearson,dec.—16th Ft. : Ens. S. Lawson,to be Lt., without pur., 
v. Ximenes, dec.; Ens. G M Ross, to be Lt.,without pur. v. Lawson, whose 
pomotion on the 9th of Aug, 1839, has been cancelled ; Cor. J, Clemison, 
from the half-pay of the 4th Drag. Gds., tobe Ens., v. Campbell, cashiered by 
the sentence of a Gen. Court Martial ; Ens. O. Chichester, from the 67th Ft., 
to be Ens., v. Clemison, who retires ; A. S. Craig, gent ,to be Ens., v. Ross. 
30th Foot —Ensign John Tongue, to be Lieutenant, by purchase, v. D'Esterre, 
who retires; Richard Gervys Grylls, gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Tongue. 
52d Ft.: Lt. G. Campbell, to be Adjt..v. Palmes, prom. 55th Ft.: Quarter- 
master J. W. Grigg, to be Quartermaster, v. Crozier, dec. 65th do.: Lt. W. 
O'Neill, from the h.p Unat., to be Lt., v. T. L. Whitaker, who exchs., rec. the 
diff. 67th do.: W. H. Hussey, gent., to be Ens., by pur, v. Chichester, app. 
tothe 16th Ft 69th Ft.: Ens C. F. Law, tobe Lt., by pur., v. Jenkins, who 
rets.; M. C. Hughes, gent. tole Ens, by pur, v. Law. 70th do.: C. T. 
Chute, from the Ceylon Regt, to be Capt., v Lillie, who exchs. 76th do. : 
Capt. W. A. Blakeney, from h. p. Unat., to be Capt., v. Fitzgerald, dec. ; Lt. 
F. S. Prittie, tobe Capt, by pur., v. Blakeney, who rets.; Lt. H. Brewster, 
to be Capt., by pur, v. Smith, who rets. ; Ens. J. D. Beresford, to be Lt., by 
pur., v. Prettie; Ens. H A. G. Evans, to be Lt., by pur., v. Brewster; Wm. 
H. Barton, gent., to be Ens., by pur., v Beresford; J. W. Frend, gent., to be 
Ens., by pur, v. Evans. Ceylon Rifle Regt. : Capt. T. Lillie, from the 70th 
Ft., to be Capt , v. Chute, who exchs. Hosp. Staff : Dep Purveyor F’, Bishop, 
from the h.p. to be Dep. Purveyor to the Forces, v. J. Dunn, who rets. upon 
h.p.; W. Duncan, geut., to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces. Memorandum.— 
Cor. W. H. Rosser, of the 13th Lgt. Drags , has been per. to res his commis. 
The names of the gentleman app to an Ens’y., by pur., in the 99th Ft., on the 
18th of Oct., are R. H. De Winton, and not R. H. W. De Winton. 

War-Office, Nov. 15, 1839.—3d Regt. of Ligt Drag.—Lt. Gen. Lord C. S. 
Manners, K. C. B., from the 11th Light Drag. to be Col. v. Lord G. Beresford, 
dec, Nov. 8. 8th Regt. of Light Drag.—Lt. the Hon. R. H. Browne, to be 
Capt, by pur. v. Twine, who rets. Nov. 15, Cornet J. C. Carden, to be Lt. by 
pur. v. Browne, Nov. 15. W. H. Cooper, Gent., to be Cornet, by pur. v. 
Carden, Nov. 15. 11th Regt. of Light Drag. Maj. fien. P. Philpot to be 
Col. v. Lord C. L Manners, app. to the command of the 3d Light Drag., Nov. 
8. Capt. J Douglas, fromthe 79th Ft , to be Capt. v. Lawrie, who exeh. Nov. 
15. Scot’ Fusilier Guards. Capt. B. W. Knox to be Capt. and Lt. Col. by 
pur. v. Galliess, who rets. Nov 15. Lt. C. T. Jones to be Lt. and Capt. by 
pur. v. Knox, Nov. 15. Ens. Sir A. K. Macdonald, Bart. from the 28th Ft. to 
be Ens. and Lt., by pur. v. Jones, Nov. 15. Ist Regt. of Foot. Gent. Cadet 
J. H. Dickson, from the Royal Military Coliege, to be Ens. without par. v. 
Waiker, whose app't has been cancelled, Nov. 15. 6th Foot. Ens. W. T. 
Hall to be Lt. by pur. v. Montagu, whose prom. has been cancelled, Nov. 15. 
Gent. Cadet R. E. Stratton, from the Royal Military College, to be Ens. with- 
out pur. v. Montagu, dec. Nov. 15. 25th Foot. Ens. R. H. Lindsell, to be Lt. 
by pur. v. Long. who rets. Nov. 15. E. Wellesley, Gent. to be Ens., by pur- 
vy. Lindsell, Nov. 15. 26th Foot. Lt. W. T. Betts, from the 94th Ft. to be 
Lt. vy. Sweeney, prom. Nov 16. 29th Foot. J. W. Richardson, Gent. to be 
Ens, by pur. v. Sir. A. H. Macdonald, app. to the Scots’ Fusilier Guards, 
Nov. 15. 31st Foot. Cornet T. Shaw, from h. p. of the 7th Drag. Guards, 
to be Ens. v. Duncan prom. Nov. 15. Ens. F. Atty, Gent. tobe Ens. v. Shaw 
who rets. Nov. 15. 40th Foot. Gen. Cadet R. Carey, from the Royal Mili- 
tary College, to be Ens. without pur. v. Irwin dec. Nov.15 41st Foot. Ens. 
J. de Blaquiere, to be Lieut. without purchase vice Whittell, deceased January 
29. Ensign T. O. Evans, to be Lieutenant, without purchase, vice de 
Blaquiere, whose promoticn on the 7th May, 1839, has been cancelled May 7. 
Ens. J. Mannin, to be Lieut., without pur., v. Meik, app. to the 94th Foot, Nov. 
15. G. D. Hatton, Gent., to be Ens, v. Evans, Nov. 15. W. W. Johnson, 
Gent., to be Ens., v. Mannin, Nov. 16. 46th Foot—Cornet W. Terry, from h. 

., of the 7th Drag. Guards, to be Ens., v. Martin, prom inthe lst W. I. Reg’t, 

ov. 15. G. S&S. Bigland, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Terry, who rets., Nov. 
15. 55th Foot—Ens, W. H. Warren, to be Lieut.,without pur., v. Codd, dec., 
Feb. 5. Ens. D. M’Coy, to be Lieut., by pur., v. Warren, whose prom., by 
pur., has been cancelled, Nov. 15. 62d Foot—Ass’t-Surg. H. Mapleton, M.D., 
from the Staff, to be Ass’t-Surg., v. Carr, who exchs., Nov. 15. 70th Foot— 
Lieut. J. Johnston, to be Capt , without pur., v. Murphy, dec., Aug. 28. Ens. 
J. Hacket, to be Lieut., v. Johnston, Aug. 28. Ens. J. A. Ambrose, to be Lieut., 
by pur., v. Gerrard, who rete., Nov. 15. F. V. Hopegood, Gent., to be Ens, 
by pur., v. Ambrose, Nov. 15. R. Hay, Gent., to be Ens., v. Hackett, Nov. 16. 
10th Foot—Capt. F. R. H. Lawrie, from the 11th Light Drags., to be Capt., v. 
Douglas, who exchs., Nov. 15. 54th Foot—Ens. W. T. Betts, from the 26th 
Foot, to be Lievt., without pur., v. Farren, whose prom. has been cancelled, 
Nov. 15 Cornet C. W. Evors, from h. p. of the 4th Drag. Guards, to be Ens., 
without pur., Nov. 15. F.H. X. Gwynne, Gent , to be Ens., by pur., v. Evors, 
who rets., Nov. 15. Ist W. I. Reg*t—Lieut. J. Palmer, to be Capt., without 
pur., v. Douglas, dec., Aug. 28. Lieut. W. Burke, to be Capt., without pur., 
v. Delomel, dec., Sept. 15. Ens. B. F. H. Moffat, to be Lieut., v. Palmer ; 
Ens H. W. Wily, to be Lieut, y. Burke ; H. St. Clements, Gent, to be Ens., 
without pur., Nov. 15. Royal African Colonial Corps—Lieut. R. Taylor, to be 
Capt., by pur., v. Jevers, who rets.; Ens. T. V. E. Reynolds, to be Lieut., by 

ur,v Taylor; W. N. Tinley, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Reynolde, 

ov. 15. 


——_—__ 

Passengers in the steam ship Liverpool, from Liverpool—Mr. and Mrs. Ap- 
pleton, Mr. John Michel, Mr. Beekman, Mr. G. P. Putnam, Mr. E. A. Duye- 
kinck, Mr. Duclazean, Mr. S. Cassin, Mr. G. Keeffe, Mr. J. Mead, all of New 
York ;—Mr. and Mrs. Parsons, of Portsmouth, N.H.;—Mr. end Mrs. Scott, 
Mr. Aspen, of London ;—Mr. Skelton, of Manchester ;—Mr. Morley, of Not- 
tingham ;—Mr. J. Pegg, of Phil. ; Mr. and Mrs. Marshall, of Nottingham ;— 
Mr. A. Smith, Mr. Milligan, Mr. Turner, Mr. E Oxley, of Liverpool; Mr, 
Watson, Ireland ; Mr. W. Simpson, Falls of Schuylkill; Mv. Virment, Mont- 
pellier, Vt.; Mr. P. H. Stetson, N. Bedford, Mss.; Mr B. Goddard, Lowell, 
Mass; Mr. S. Christie, Londonderry ; Mr. J. Barber, Leeds; Mr. F. W. Kant- 
zow, of Stockholm; Mr. Bentley, of Phil., Penn ; Mr. Wilson, London; Mr. 
W. Hoppe, St. Jago de Cuba ; Mr. Saunders, London; Mr. S. Henry, Man- 
chester; Mr. J. Osburne, Oporto; Capt. Stephens, B.A. ; Mr. H. Cohen, Phil., 
Mr. Arroye, Mexico; Capt. De Burgh,B.A. ; Dr. Gourdin, Charlestown,S.C., 
Mons. De Saligny, Texian Minister, Paris; Mons. Dulong, Secretary to do, 
Paris ; Eugene Pluyette, C. Chaubannes, domestics to do ; Lieut. Pappellon, 
British Army. 

In the packet ship Cambridge, for Liverpool—Henry Schroeder, Esq., New- 
port; Frank Schroeder, Baltimore ; Mr. Thomas Allcock, Birmingham ; Chas. 
Lowther, New York ; Charles Gorton, New York ; Thos. Somervall, Glasgow ; 
John Tbompson, Enniskillen, Irelard ; Edward Hitchings, Canada ; Mrs. 
Baird, three children and servant, New York ; George W. Usborne, Quebec ; 
Henry Green, Dr. Leprohen, Montreal; Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Langlois, Quebec ; 
Jobn W. Fischer, Prussia; C, Mu'len, Puiladelphia; H N. Jones, Quebec ; 
Mrs Campbell, James G Wright, New Yok ; Thomas Fyfe, Orange Vounty, 
N. Y ; Walser Bates, Esq , England; R. P. Crook, Toronto ; W. Whiteford, 
Montreal; Dr. J. E. Scott, Canada; Charles Knight, Westchester. 
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